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Watching Pianist Seymour Lipkin rehearse. 


Week End With Music 


(See cover story, page 14) 





What do you 
have to know 
to stop 
a car? 


No driver needs an encyclopedia to step on the 
brakes. 


A pint-sized bobby-soxer can learn which pedal to 
push to stop two tons of automobile—thanks to the 
skill and knowledge of the men who made the car. 


But it takes a great deal of learning to build an auto- 
mobile that stops smoothly and surely — learning 
based on many of the subjects you take up in school. 


Take the principle of /everage you talk about in 
science class. At General Motors, engineers spend 
months and years studying the leverage that makes 
the simplest pedal mechanism. 


Others put to work special versions of lessons you've 
learned about hydraulics, since hydraulic brakes are 
the modern way of stopping cars. 


And friction—an old friend of yours from classroom 
work—is a pretty important subject to these men. 


For it is friction that makes brakes hold. An under- 
standing of it helps GM men work out sturdier brake 
linings, helps them study the effect of road surfaces 
on tires. 


They even take an electronic “picture” of what 
happens when a brake pedal is stepped on—showing 
the rate of slowing down, pedal pressure, distance 
traveled—in split seconds and fractions of inches. 


Now all that is just part of what GM men have to 
know to make GM cars do a better job of stopping 
for you. 


And brakes are one of scores of things that make up 
a car—all of which are studied just as carefully by GM. 


There's steering and styling and comfort. There’s 
engine performance and durability and easy riding 

and the thousands of parts that can make 
a car better. 


Put them all together. You don’t have to know a 
great deal to realize, as most car-owners do, that 
you can’t beat a GM car for value, 























FoR BORE PLOPLE™ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


? Your Key to Greater Value 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE © BUICK * CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER 


Frigidaire * GMC Truck & Cooch * GM Diesel + Delco + United Motors Service * AC Spork! 


NOW |! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast fo coos!, 
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European Boys and 


Girls Tour the U.S. 


Whirlwind student - explorers re- 
cently toured the U. S. from coast to 
coast by plane in 10 days. 

The explorers were 34 high school 
students trom the Marshall Plan 
countries of Europe. They visited 10 
cities in their 6,000 mile flight. This 
week they will tell what they think 
of the U. S. at a special high school 
forum.* 

The forum and the tourare spon- 
sored by the newspaper, the New 
York Herald Tribune. New York 
City’s Board of Education and the 
U. S. Air Force are also sponsors ot 
the tour. 

For the last three years European 
countries have been invited to send 
students on a tour of the U. S. This 
years visitors are trom France 
Switzerland, Norway, Turkey, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, 
Great Britain, Austria, Western Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, Italy, Eire, 
Greece, Denmark, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. , 

Each country selected a boy and 
girl with good marks who had writ- 
ten a prize-winning English essay in 
a special contest. Two months ago 
these boys and girls arrived here. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





First they spent a tew weeks in 
New York City as guests ot high 
schoo] students. 

Then the whirlwind trip began. 
The students visited Nashville, T n- 
nessee; Dallas, Texas; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Los Angeles, Calitornia; Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; Denver, Col- 
orado; Detroit, Michigan, Baltiusore, 
Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 

In Denver they watched U S. 
planes prepare for “Opera cn H. y- 
lift’—flights carrying food to snow- 
bound cattle. 

The aerial] tour ended in Washing- 
ton, D. C. President Truman shook 
hands with each student. He told 
them he, hoped they enjoyed the 
tour. Then he said: 

“I sincerely hope you will con- 
tinue your studies of peoples otf the 
world. And when you get as old as I 
am, I hope the United Nations will 
be keeping peace for you.” 

One of the students from Greece 
stepped up to the President. 

“We have had the most wonder- 
ful time of our lives here,” he said. 
“We wish U. S. students could come 
to our,countries and see our needs 
and ways of living. | would like to 
say just one thing, President Tru- 
man—thank you.” 





New York Herald Tribune 


Our European visitors get a taste of U. S. music played by Texas cowboys 
at a party in North Dallas given by Col. D. H. Byrd of the Civil Air Patrol. 
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State of the Union 


Housing Shortage a U.S. Problem 


“Within the next ten years we 
must see that every family in the 
U.S. has a decent home.” 

When President Truman said this, 
he was talking about the housing 
shortage in the U.S. He was asking 
Congress to help end the shortage. 

Every year our housing shortage 
grows worse. Since 1900 the popula- 
tion of the U.S. has doubled. We 
have not been able to build homes 
fast enough for our growing popu- 
lation. 

Last year about 930,000 homes 
were built or started. But at the end 
of.the year the U.S. needed still 
many more homes for its people. 

This January, in his State of the 
Union address, President Truman 
asked Congress for laws to help pro- 
vide U.S. families with homes. Here 
are the main reasons why the U. S. 
needs more homes: 

1. More families. Every year the 
U.S. has more families than it had 
the year before. For example, in 
1941 we had 34.000.000 families. 
Today we have 39,000,000 families. 


2. Population shifts. Our cities 
are overcrowded. During World War 
II, reports show that about 9,000,000 
people moved to cities from farms 
and towns. They worked as defense 
workers. But when the war ended 
they stayed in the cities. More homes 
are needed in these crowded areas. 


: ye o 
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International News photo 
INDIAN PAGE BOY. Former newsboy 
Frank Hutchinson, Jr., 14 (shown with 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla.), is first 
Indian to serve as page in U. S. Senate. 


3. Bad housing. About 5,000,000 
U.S. families live in unhealthy, 
crowded slums or old, broken-down 
houses. These people need better 
homes. Millions of other families 
live in homes with poor heating sys- 
tems, and poor plumbing. These 
people want better homes to live in 
—healthful homes with modern im- 
provements. 

4. Doubling up. About 2,500,000 
married couples and their children 
live with their parents or with other 
families. Many of these couples want 
their own homes. 

Housing officials say the U.S. 
needs from 5,000,000 to 15,000,000 
homes for these people. President 
Truman wants our Government to 
help supply housing. The President 
believes the Government should 
build about 1,050,000 houses and 
apartments in the next seven years. 

He says Congress should pass laws 
to help private building companies 
build the rest of the homes needed 
in the U. S. The President also wants 
Congress to grant funds for replacing 
slums with good housing. 

Most people agree the Govern- 
ment should help our people get 
more and better homes. But not all 
people agree on just how much help 
the Government should give. 


New Fruit in Peru 


Cocona (koh-KOH-nah) pie is 
what some South Americans may be 
eating as their favorite dessert in 
time to come. 

A cocona is a big berry that looks 
like an apple. But coconas grow in 
clusters like grapes. Scientists have 
found many coconas in Peru along 
the upper Amazon River. 

A ripe cocona has a brown-orange 
skin covered with a peach-like fuzz. 
Its flesh is creamy in color. 

Coconas. cannot be eaten raw like 
apples or grapes. They are too sour. 
When peeled and cooked, coconas 
can be used for preserves, pies, and 
sauces. People who have eaten coco- 
nas say they taste something like 
apricots. 


An early settler and an Indian meet 
up during a rehearsal for a pageant. 


Minnesota Celebrates 


A bullet whined and echoed across 
the quiet Minnesota lake. 

The half-naked Sioux on horseback 
stopped short. He signaled five Sioux 
behind him. They stopped. One In 
dian gripped his tomahawk. 

To the left of the Sioux, a guard 
in deerskin stepped slowly from be 
hind a rock, his dintlock musket 
smoking. 

The guard waved his right arm in 
a long arc. The Sioux on horseback 
returned the sign. Then the guard 
and Sioux moved toward each other. 

Suddenly a 20-piece band started 
playing “Hail Minnesota.” A troop 
of Boy Scouts paraded by the guard 
and Sioux. A beauty contest queen 
posed for photographers. Boys and 
girls crowded around. 

A Minnesota community was pre 
paring for March 3, 1949. 

Minnesota is celebrating March 3 
as Establishment Day. On this dat 
in 1849, President James K. Polk 
signed a bill creating the Territory) 
of Minnesota. To honor that occasion 
more than 80 Minnesota counties are 
presenting historical pageants this 
week. 

Schools and communities are pre- 
senting special programs. A new 3- 
cent commemorative stamp has been 
authorized by the U.S. Post Office 
to honor President Polk’s signing the 
bill in 1849. 

Celebrations, historic exhibits, art 
shows, and pageants also will be 
presented in Minnesota for 8 to 12 
weeks during the summer. 
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Norway has always been a peace- 
loving and neutral* country. She did 
not take sides in World War I. She 
wanted to stay out of World War II, 
but Germany invaded Norway. 

Today Norwegians are asking 
themselves this question: Can we 
stay out of any future war? 

Many Norwegians believe the an- 
swer to this question is “No.” So they 
are also wondering: What is the best 
way to protect ourselves? 

Last fall Norway and her Scandi- 
\avian sisters—Sweden and Denmark 

talked about forming a defense 
union. But they have not formed the 
union. 

Norway said a Scandinavian union 
would not be enough. She wanted 
Sweden and Denmark to join the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact.* Swe- 

len and Denmark refused. They said 
this might anger Russia. 

The North Atlantic Pact is being 
liscussed by: Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


North Atlantic Pact 


Canada, and the U. S. In the Pact 
these nations would agree to aid one 
another in case of attack. 

Canada and the U.S. would help 
supply the other North Atlantic na- 


._tions with arms now. 


Russia heard Norway was thinking 
about joining the North Atlantic 
Pact. The Russian government sent 
the Norwegian government a letter. 
The letter reminded Norway of the 
120-mile border between Norway 
and Russia above the Arctic Circle. 
The letter hinted that Russia would 
consider it “unfriendly” if Norway 
joined the North Atlantic Pact. 

Norway replied to Russia that she 
would make up her own mind about 
joining the Pact. She said the United 
Nations is not yet strong enough to 
keep peace. So Norway must ‘seek 
other ways of guarding herself. 

Russia then offered to sign a pact 
with Norway. In the pact each coun- 
try would promise not to attack the 
other. Norwegians were not happy. 
They remembered Russia had signed 
such pacts with other countries. Then 





Russia swallowed these countries. 

Without replying to Russia’s last 
offer, Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Halvard M. Lange flew to Washing- 
ton, DvC. He talked with our Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson. Mr. 
Lange wanted to know how much 
help and protection Norway would 
get from the U.S. if she joined the 
North Atlantic Pact. Mr. Acheson 
could not give him an answer. This 
is why: 

Our Senate is now discussing the 
North Atlantic Pact. The Senate will 
decide how much help the U.S. can 
promise the other countries. 

We cannot promise in advance to 
go to war if another country is at- 
tacked. Our Constitution says the, 
U.S. cannot go to war unless Con- 
gress declares war. 

On his return to Norway, Mr. 
Lange recommended that Norway 
join the Atlantic Pact. He made this 
announcement Feb. 21. The final de- 
cision was up to the Storting (Nor- 
ways Congress ). 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, the Storting had not yet 
reached a decision. So our map below 
shows Norway as a country which 
may join Pact.” 
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Map by Robert Winslow 


Map shows countries which are discussing the North Atlan- 
tie Pact; countries which may join the Pact; Russia and the 





Russian satellites, which oppose the Pact. Countries marked 
with dots have said they are neither for or against Pact. 











STRANGE beacon flashes its 

light out to the Pacific Ocean. 
The beacon is a volcano named 
Mount Izalco (ee-SAHL-koh). It is 
sometimes called “The Lighthouse 
of the Pacific” because flames flash 
from its top about every 20 minutes 
and can be seen far out in the Pa- 
‘ific. 

Mt. Izalco lies in El] Salvador, 
smallest of the six Central American 
republics. This tiny country has an 
area of 13,200 square miles—about 
he size of Maryland. 

El Salvador’s size and its “light- 
house” are two things that make it 
different from the other Central 
American republics. 

A third difference is its geography. 

El Salvador lies on the Pacific side 
of Central America. It is the only 
ong of the republics which does not 
border on the Caribbean Sea as well 
as on the Pacific Ocean. 

Most of El Salvador lies on a high 
plateau. The plateau drops toa nar- 
row strip of lowland along the Pa- 
cific coast. 

The climate on the plateau is 
warm all year round. The tempera- 
ture rarely drops below 50 
above 95 


or rises 


El Salvador’s neighbors are not 
like this. They are divided into very 
different regions. Guatemala, you ré& 
member, has hot coastal plains, cool, 
high plateaus, and a tropical jungle. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 16.) 


LAND OF COFFEE 


Like its neighbors, El Salvador is 
an agricultural country. Every piece 


of land that can grow crops is in use. 


Corn is the biggest crop. As in 
Guatemala, corn is the people’s chief 
food. Coffee, rice, beans, cotton, sug- 
ar cane, tobacco, cacao, and tropical 
fruits are also grown. 

Unlike the other Central Ameri- 
can countries, El Salvador does not 
grow many bananas. Bananas need 
a hotter, damper climate than El 
Salvador has on its plateau. A few 
bananas are grown along the coast. 

Cattle are raised on the plain and 
in the valleys. Some rice, cotton, 
cacao, and cane sugar are exported. 
But coffee is El Salvador’s biggest 
export and second largest crop. 

Coffee plantations or fincas 
(FEEN-kahs) cover the plateau and 
reach high up the mountain slopes. 
Most of El Salvador is more than 
2,000 feet above sea level. Up there 


El Salvador 


the air is cool and dry. Coffee grows 
best in cool, dry air. 

Tiny El Salvador is the third 
largest exporter of coffee in the 
world. Only Brazil and Colombia 
export more coffee than El Salvador. 
The U.S. buys most of E] Salvador’s 
coffee. 

Nearly everybody in El Salvador 
helps harvest the coffee. Most of the 
coffee is grown on small farms. After 
the farmers and their families gather 
their own crop, they help gather the 
coffee on the large fincas. Everybody 
joins in. During the two or three 
month coffee gathering season, clerks, 
shopkeepers, carpenters, mechanics, 
housewives take time off from their 
work in the cities to pick coffee. 

Coffee berries are bright red. As 
soon as they are picked, they are 
taken to a mill. A machine takes off 
the outside pulp. The beans fer- 
ment*® overnight in a large tank. In 
the morning, they are washed. Then 
they are spread outdoors on a large 
cement floor to dry in the sun. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


They are turned every day for 
about a week. When they are dry 
another machine (called a huller) 
takes off the paper-thin outer skin 
Finally, the beans are sorted, pol 
ished, and placed in sacks for ship 
ping abroad. 

The coffee beans in the sack are 
green. They keep for a long time. 
After the beans are roasted, they do 
not keep their flavor and fragrance 
long. That is why we do not roast 
the coffee beans we buy until they 
reach the U. S. 

El Salvador exports other products 
in small quantities. 

There are gold and silver mines in 
El Salvador. These metals are ex 
ported. Iron, lead, zinc, copper 
bauxite, lignite, and coal are also 
found in the country. But these re 
sources have not yet been developed. 

El Salvador exports balsam, the 
sap of a balsam tree which grows 
only in El Salvador. The workers 
who collect the balsam cut a hole in 
the bark of the tree. They put a 
cloth against the hole. The sap soaks 
into the cloth. The balsam is then 


Photos by Herbert C. Lanks from Europes 


Mule-drawn trolley in town of Izalco, near “Lighthouse of the Pacific.” 








Bo niscs: 


Boy selling candy and chewing gum, 
@ common sight in Salvadoran towns. 


boiled out of the cloth. Balsam is 
used in treating skin diseases and in 
naking pertume. 

At one time coffee formed 95 per 
ent of El Salvador’s exports. The 
government still wants plenty of 
coffee grown. But it wants the peo- 
ple also to produce other goods. 

Today, El] Salvador is growing 
more cotton and sugar cane than it 
used to. More cattle are being raised. 

Some of its agricultural products 
ire being used in El] Salvador’s few 
tactories. 

Henequen ( heh-neh-KEHN ) is one 
| the products grown in El Salva- 


dor and used in Salvadoran facto- 
ries. Henequen is a plant fiber which 
is made into cord and burlap. A Sal- 
vadoran factory makes fienequen 
into burlap bags. El Salvador used 
to buy its burlap bags from India. 
Now it uses its own burlap bags to 
ship its coffee. 

El Salvador has shoe factories and 
tanneries. Leather for these factories 
comes from the hides of cattle raised 
right in the country. Cotton weaving 
mills use home-grown cotton. 

Factories in El] Salvador make 
straw hats, soap, candles, matches, 
paper, bricks, cement, jewelry, pot- 
tery, furniture, and a long list of 
other things. So far none of these 
products is exported. But the facto- 
ries give people work. And they also 
produce goods the people need. 

But coffee is El Salvador’s big 
money-making product. El Salva- 
dor’s coffee ranks among the world’s 
finest. The Salvadorans never have 
any trouble finding buyers for their 
coffee. 

Ports are needed for shipping cot- 
fee. El Salvador has three fine ports. 

The coffee is hauled to the ports 
from the plateau. Good roads and 
railroads were built to carry the cot- 
fee crop to the ports. Railways con- 
nect the cities with the Salvadoran 
ports and with the Guatemalan port 
of Puerto Barrios. Boats sail up and 
down the Lempa (LEHM-pah) 
River carrying coffee to the seaports. 

El Salvador is a small country. 
But it has more people living in each 
square mile of its territory than any 
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Man for Junior Seholastie by Water Gall 
ain map-shows El Salvador, its land forms, main cities, ports, railroads, and 
roads. Small map compares size of Central America with Texas, our biggest state. 
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other country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere except Haiti. 

The population of El] Salvador is 
about 2,000,000. Most of the people 
are mestizos (mehs-TEE-sohs ), peo- 
ple with white and Indian blood. 
About 20 per cent are Indians. Most 
of the Indians speak Spanish, as well 
as their own language. Spanish is 
the official language of El Salvador. 
Only five per cent of the people have 
no Indian blood. Most of them are 
of Spanish descent. 

The Indians of E] Salvador belong 
to the Pipil (pih-PEEL) tribe. The 
Pipils Jeft Mexico and came to El 
Salvador many centuries ago. 

The Spaniards conquered the Pi- 
pils in the 1500s and settled in El 
Salvador. The Spaniards named the 
country to honor the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. El Salvador is Spanish for 
“the Saviour.” 

The Spaniards took gold and silver 
from the Indian mines. But they did 
little to develop this part of Central 
America. 


INDEPENDENCE WON 

The Salvadorans won their inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1821. Be- 
tween 1823 and 1839, El Salvador 
was part of the Confederation of 
Central American Provinces. That 
was the only time the different na- 
tions of Central America formed one 
big country. 

For eight years during this period, 
San Salvador was the Confedera- 
tion’s capital. (San Salvador is the 
capital of El Salvador.) El Salvador 
was the last country to leave the 
Confederation. But she did leave it 
in 1841. She has tried many times 
since to reunite the countries of Cen- 
tral America. The attempts have al- 
wavs failed. 

Since 1841, El Salvador has been 
an independent republic. But there 
has often been trouble between dif- 
ferent groups within the country. 
One group would seize power and 
hold it until a stronger group over- 
threw the first. 

Between 1903 and 1931, El Salva 
dor was peaceful and quiet. Great 
progress was made during this quiet 
period. The population increased. 
Agriculture and trade grew. Schools 
were built. 

But after 1931, there were several 
revolutions. The last revolution was 
in December, 1948. Since 1931, the 
country has not made so much prog- 
ress as in quieter days. 
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Central Park in San Salvador. Building at left is the National Theatre. 
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By ALICIA COLINDRES SELVA 


LIVE in San Salvador, capital of 
the Republic of El Salvador. I am 
12 years old. I live with my par- 
ents. two brothers and little sister. 

Our 8-room house is new and pret- 
tv. Our garden is full of roses and 
palms. The garden is not in front of 
the house or in back of the house. 
It is in the middle of the house. It is 
an inside courtyard, and the house is 
built around it. 

We have an electric iron, an elec- 
tric range. electric washing machine, 
and electric refrigerator, as well as 
hot running water. 

We have four servants: the cook, 
the chambermaid, the laundress, and 
the nurse who takes care of my four- 
year-old sister. 

My mother supervises the serv- 
ants” work and sees that the house 
looks tidy and clean. She loves to 
play the piano during her spare time. 


She is teaching me to play. Some- 


times my grandfather, who plays the 
violin, comes to our house and plays 
with her. 

My father is a civil engineer. His 
job is to build houses and improve 
land for building. He is very busy 


the Salvadorans are 
building new houses all over our 
city. 


now because 


It was only a couple of months 
ago that the first skyscraper was 
completed here. I had never seen 
one before because the only foreign 
city I've been to is Guatemala City. 
There are no skyscrapers there. The 
one that was built here is six stories 
high. 

I go to the Convent of the As- 
sumption. It is ‘a private school. We 
have school every day except Sun- 
day, and Thursday and Saturday af- 
ternoons. I am in the sixth grade. 

Our long vacation starts during 
the first week of November and ends 
the last week of January. There are 
more than 80 pupils in my class. In 
school I study Spanish grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, history, zo- 
ology, botany, English, and French. 
Once a week we have lessons in 
drawing, gymnastics, and sewing. 

We have classes from 8 to 11 and 
2 to 4. I have lunch at home. 

Every school day at 10 in the 
morning and 3 in the afternoon we 
have a 20-minute recess. During re- 
cess we play basketball, volleyball, 
and other games. 

We always have our dinner at 7 
o'clock. We generally have rice, meat 


or fish, salad, bread, butter, fruit 
and dessert. 

Three times a week, from 6 to 7 
o clock in the morning, I go to a pub- 
lic swimming pool in the suburbs of 
San Salvador. I take swimming les 
sons there. 

During my long vacation I go to 
our farm. Vacation comes daring the 
coffee gathering season, so there are 
around 100 people working on the 
farm while I am there. Sometimes, | 
get up very early in the morning and 
take a ride on my pony. My pony’s 
name is “Candy.” 

During school time my mother lets 
me go to the movies only on Satur- 
day or Sunday evenings. But when- 
ever a ballet or opera company is in 
town, my father and mother always 
take me to see them. 

When: I finish school here, my 
parents have promised to send me to 
the United States. I want to study 
interior decoration in the U.S. Then 
I want to work with my father. 

I would like to exchange postcards 
with boys and girls in the States 
My address is: Alicia Colindres 
Selva, 15 Calle Oriente #3, San 
Salvador, E] Salvador, C.A. 


World Friendship Series 








AM II years old and live in San 
Salvador. I go to a public school 
and am in the fifth grade. 
lany of our public schools are 

named for the different republics of 

Central America. We celebrate our 

own Independence Day, which is 

on September 15. But we also cele- 
brate the Independence Day of the 
country our school is named after. 

My school is named after Costa 
Rica. On Costa Rica’s Independence 
Day we put on a special assembly 
program. We sing the national an- 
thems of El Salvador and of Costa 
Rica. The Costa Rican ambassador 
ittends the program and awards 
prizes to the school’s best students. 

We students celebrate our own 
Independence Day with a big pa- 
rade. All public and private schools 
take part in the parade which starts 
n front of the National Palace and 
ends at the National Stadium*. The 
National Palace is the building 
vhere our Congress meets. 

The stadium in San Salvador is 
me of the largest in Central America. 
Once we are at the stadium all the 
students sing the “Hymn of El Salva- 
lor.” Then we watch sports events 
put on by the different schools. 

The President of the Republic, 
nembers of the cabinet, and diplo- 
mats from other nations are always 
resent. On occasions like this we 
vear white uniforms with our school 
nitials embroidered on them. 
Three times a week, from 4 to 5 


By GILBERTO ECHEVERRIA 


p.m., we go to the “Campo de 
Marte” (KAHM-po deh MAHR- 
teh). That is a public playground 
and park where we play football. 
Sometimes, instead of going there 
we go to the National Gymnasium 
where we play basketball. All the 
public schools have basketball and 
football teams. Once a year we have 
a School Sports. Week. That week 
all kinds of sports events are held. 

Among these events the one I like 
the best is the swimming contest. 
That is held at the National Stadium 
at the pool. The swimming contest 
always ends with a water carnival. 

Every public school in the country 
has its own library. The United 
States of America has often given 
our libraries books and pamphlets. 

Before the end of the school year, 
our government sends groups of 
public school students of San Salva- 
dor to spend five days at “Puerto de 
La Libertad” (PWEHR-toe deh lah 
lee-behr-TAHD). That is a seaside 
resort. The boys and girls stay in 
dormitories there. Once every two 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





Pan-An can Coffee Bureau 


Women and girls sorting coffee beans which have been dried and hulled. 





months during the school year, we 
visit different parts of El] Salvador. 
In this way we get better acquainted 
with our country. 

I live in a small house in San Sal- 
vador. Our house has four small 
rooms and a big patio or courtyard. 
The house is built around the patio. 
We raise hens, chickens and ducks 
in the patio. A lemon tree and an 
orange tree grow there. 

My father is a gatekeeper at the 
National Palace. He has worked 
there for over 12 years. I have two 
sisters, who work in the city. They 
give part of their salaries to our par- 
ents. My mother does the cooking, 
washing, and ironing, and keeps the 
house clean. We cannot afford to 
have servants. 


WHAT WE EAT 

One of the things we always have 
for dinner is the local Salvadoran 
dish: frijoles y platanos (free-HOH- 
lehs ee PLAH-tah-nohs). This is 
beans and plantain fried in lard. We 
also have tortillas (tore-TEE-yahs ) 
instead of bread. Tortillas are made 
of ground corn, patted into a round 
flat shape. Almost all our pots and 
pans are made of clay. We burn 
firewood instead of coal in our 
kitchen. 

During vacation I get up eark 
and help my mother. Almost every 
day I go with her to market and run 
errands. 

I have a carpentry set. I make lit- 
tle tables and chairs which I paint 
and sell. With the money I earn this 
way, I buy candy and ice cream and 
go to the movies every Sunday at 
9 a.m. Then there is a special chil 
dren’s show. 

I collect stamps and have a large 
number of U.S. stamps. 

I would like to hear from U.S 
boys and girls. My address is: Gil 
berto Echeverria, Colonia FE] Bosque 
Pasaje No. 2, Casa #2, San Salva 
dor, El Salvador, C.A 





Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Miss Edna Esteves of San Salvador 
in obtaining the articles by Gilberto and Alicia 
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grow longer. Trees begin to bud 
and early flowers show above 
the ground. 

Stars also tell us that spring is 
coming. When Leo, the Lion, comes 
into plain view, you can be sure 
spring is on its way. This is how you 
find Leo: 

First, find the Big Dipper. At this 
time of year, the Big Dipper is high 
in the northeast after sunset. Draw 
an imaginary line through the Point- 
ers away from the Pole Star. Make 
the line about the same length as the 
distance between the Pointers and 
the Pole Star. This line will bring 
you to the back of Leo. He rests 
above the eastern horizon. 

The Greeks believed Leo was a 
lion that once fell from the moon in 
the form of a meteor. He landed on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, Greece. In 
Leo's wanderings, he destroyed the 
fields and frightened the people un- 
til he was killed by Hercules. He 
was then carried back to the sky. 
Star-studded nails held his powerful 
body fast against the wall of the sky. 

March is a poor month for watch- 
ing the planets. Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars are all too close to the sun 
to be seen. So this month we have 
only “star appearing in the 
morning and one in the evening. 

Jupiter is the morning star. It will 
rise in the southeast a few hours be- 
fore sunrise. 

Saturn is the evening star. Once 


A SPRING approaches, the days 
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The. 
March 
Sky 


By CATHARINE E. BARRY 


Assistant Curator 
Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


you've found Leo, it is easy to find 
Saturn. Saturn is the beautiful ringed 
planet just a little to the northeast 
of Regulus. Regulus is the bright 
star in the sickle formed by Leo's 
head and mane. You cannot see the 
rings around Saturn unless you have 
at least a pair of good binoculars. 
Saturn can be seen at any hour all 
night long. It rises just after sunset 
and sets just before dawn. 
Denebola is at the tip of Leo’s tail. 
Just above and slightly to the east 
of Denebola is the Coma Berenices 
(KO-mah beh-reh-NYE-seez). This 
name means “Hair of Bernice.” 
The Coma Berenices is one of our 
most beautiful star clusters. It is visi- 
ble to the naked eye as a hazy patch 
of light. The best time to see it is on 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Stors of the Morch sky, including Lec, Coma Berenices, Ursa Major and Minor. 


a clear and moonless night. With 
opera glasses, you can see at least 
20 or 30 stars in the cluster. 

Here is the legend of the Coma 
Berenices: Berenice was the wife of 
Euergetes (u-ER-ja-teez. Pronounce 
a as in alone), a king of Egypt. They 
lived more than 2,000 years ago 
Berenice was very beautiful. She 
was known above all else for the 
beauty of her hair. 

At one time the king was about to 
leave on a dangerous journey. Th: 
queen feared for his safety. She 
promised the gods that if Euergetes 
returned to her unharmed, sh 
would sacrifice her lovely hair. 

When the king returned, Berenice 
kept her vow. She cut off her hair 
and placed it on the altar in the tem 
ple of Venus. During the night the 
sacrifice was stolen. Berenice wept 
bitterly. The king was so angry that 
he was going to have the templ 
priests put to death. But the Royal 
Astrologer* was able to make Euer 
getes change his mind. 

The Astrologer convinced the king 
and queen that the beautiful clus 
tered stars of which we are speaking 
were Berenice’s locks of hair. The 
Astrologer told them that Venus her 
self had carried them to the sky to 
honor the great sacrifice and beaut) 
of the queen. “See,” he said, “they 
glitter like a woven net and are 
golden even as they were on Bere 
nice’s head.” 


METEOR SHOWER 


According to Peter Lum, in his 
book, The Stars in Our Heaven, the 
Arabs thought this cluster of stars 
was a pond. Its water twinkled in 
the light of the sun. They believed 
the Gazelle leaped to safety in the 
pond whenever he was frightened 
by the swishing tail of Leo, the 
Lion, who lived nearby. The Gazelle 
was a creature formed of some stars 
lying between Leo and Ursa Major 

A meteor shower on March 20 
will come from Coma Berenices 
The meteors in this shower appear 
as swift streaks across the sky. You 
can see them from 9 p.m. on. 
~ The dippers are well placed this 
month. You can easily see them at 
9 p.m. The Big Dipper is the group 
of stars you notice most quickly in 
Ursa Major, the Big Bear. The Litt) 
Dipper is Ursa Minor, the Littl 
Bear. 


Next week Miss Borry will discuss comets ond 
meteors. 








Sweet Lou, Just You 


F I asked you to name the most dan- 
| gerous hitter in baseball, I know ex- 
actly what would happen. 

Yankee fans would pick Joe DiMag- 
gio. Joe batted in 156 runs last season 

tops for both leagues. 

Cardinal] fans would name Stan Mu- 
sial. Stan led all the hitters with a .376 
iverage. 

Red Sox tans would scream for Ted 
Williams; Pirate voters would go all out 
for Ralph Kiner; and other fans would 
nominate Johnny Mize, Country Slaugh- 
ter, or any one of a half-dozen other 
sluggers. 

Me? I’m not going to nominate any- 
body. I'm going to let the statistics 
speak for themselves. They say the 
most dangerous hitter in the game is— 
Lou Boudreau! 


FIGURES CAN LIE 


Whoa, pal, put down that club. I 
know just what you're thinking. Sure, 
Lou is a fine hitter, but how could you 
put him in the same class with DiMag’, 
Musial, and Williams? Didn’t Musial 
outhit him by 21 points last year, and 
didn’t DiMag’ drive in 49 more runs? 

Yes, but figures can lie. Everyone will 
admit that the true test of a hitter is 
what he does with runners on base. And 
statistics show that Boudreau is the 
most dangerous man in baseball in the 
“clutch.” 

For example, DiMaggio last season 
had the opportunity to advance runners 
a total of 1,055 bases. Joe actually 
moved them up 304 bases, for an aver- 
age of .288—which was a lot lower than 
his batting average of .320. 

Boudreau, on the other hand, had the 
chance to advance runners a total of 
936 bases. He actually pushed them up 
348 bases, for an average of .372, which 
was a lot higher than his batting aver- 
age of .355. 

The following table will show you 
why Boudreau is the Old Reliable of 
baseball. It lists the number of bases 
each slugger could have advanced the 
unners, the bases each slugger actually 
idvanced the runners, and each hitter’s 

ver-all adv ance average 


Possible Actual Advance 
Advance Advance Average 


Boudreau 936 348 372 
Williams 867 300 346 
Musial 933 321 344 
DiMaggio 1.055 304 288 


Kiner 1.099 266 242 


Ted Williams knew what he was 
talking about when he said, “That guy 
Boudreau has only one weakness. He 
can’t hit when nobody is on base.” 

Ice hockey is full of left-wingers. 
For no rhyme or reason, the great ma- 
jority of our big-time puck chasers shoot 
from the left side. 

Most of them eat, open doors, swat 
flies, and collect pay checks right hand- 
ed. But soon as it comes to whizzing a 
puck by the goalie, zoop! they do it 
left handed. 

Nobody can explain it, yet there it 
is: 18 of the last 26 high scorers and 
63 of the current 100 National League 
players are listed as southpaw shooters. 
Take Les Canadiens, for example. Of 
the 16 men on the team, only two are 
righties! 

The last right hander to top the 
scorers was Toronto's Gordon Drillon, 
and he did it back in 1938. 

Incidentally, no one in the past 25 
years has led the league in scoring more 
than twice. The only players who still 
have a chance of landing the honor 
three times are Elmer Lach, of the Ca- 
nadiens, who topped the scorers in 1945 
and °48; and Max Bentley, of Chicago, 
winner in 1946 and °47. 

Ike Williams, the lightweight boxing 
champion, made a gesture early this 


11 
month which certainly rates a loud 
locomotive. 

The story goes back three years when 
Lou Costello, of the comedy team of 
Abbott and Costello, started a Youth 
Foundation in Los Angeles as a memo- 
rial to his son, who was drowned on his 
first birthday. 

Costello and Abbott sank $260,000 
into the project, but felt it was worth 
every cent, especially since the Foun- 
dation reduced juvenile delinquency in 
the neighborhood by 50%. 

A year ago, Ike Williams visited the 
Foundation and was very impressed 
with it. He said he’d box a benefit bout 
for the kids. Costello replied that would 
be nice, then forgot about the offer. 

Early this month the wolves began 
howling at the front door of the Foun- 
dation. An $80,000 mortgage had come 
due and there was no money in the 
treasury to meet it. That’s when Cos- 
tello remembered the promise made by 
the lightweight champ. 

So, on April 21 in Los Angeles, Wil- 
liams will put his title on the line against 
tough Enrique Bolanos. Instead of the 
30% of the gate he would normally take 
as champion, Williams will aceept only 
74%. This won't even cover his training 
expenses. Quite a guy. 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 











TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Nineteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Seeing spots before your eyes? 
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Don't pick at them! Help clear your skin with plenty of milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. Go easy on sweets, starches, and fats. 
Keep face and hands perfectly clean to prevent infections. 
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“meats” his date. 


You Said It! 


We like getting letters from our read- 
ers. But we can’t help noticing the mis- 
takes that slip in. Here are a few errors 
we have found. 

“A boy meats his date.” 

That word should be meet. Meet is a 
meaning Meat is a 
food. It is a noun, 

“The hole book is swell.” 

Whole is the right word here. Whole 
is an adjective meaning “entire.” Hole 
is a noun meaning an “opening.” 

“The girl excepts the offer.” 

Accepts is the word we want. Accept 
is a verb meaning “take or agree to.” 
Except as a verb means “leave out or 
include.” But except is usually a 
preposition meaning “with the excep- 
tion of” or “but.” For example, “Every- 
one went except us.” 

“Hear comes the parade.” 

The right word is here. Here is an 
adverb. It means “to this place or in 
this place.” Hear is a verb. It 
“learn or become aware of by ear.” 


verb “encounter. 


not 


means 


“John is going to the movies. I want 
to go 
That word should be too. Too is an 


adverb. It means “also or in addition.” 


two 


THE WISE 


Two is the number “2.” It is either a 
noun or adjective. For example, “Two 
boys went.” Or “Two of us went.” 

“We got their early.” 

The correct word is there. There is 
an adverb meaning “in or at that place.” 
Their is a possessive pronoun meaning 
“of, or belonging to them.” We say, 
“The Scouts are wearing their uniforms 
today.” 

“Here is a poem for Junior Schoolas- 
tic.” 

Your favorite magazine spells its name 
“Junior Scholastic.” 

It's not hard to understand this mis 
take because the word scholastic does 
come from the word school. But scho- 
lastic has only one “o.” Scholastic is an 
adjective meaning “of, or concerning 
schools, scholars, or education.” 


How Words Change 


achieve (a-CHEEV. Pronounce a as 
in alone.) 

Our word achieve means “to bring 
something to a successful end.” 

Achieve comes from the French verb 
achever. Achever was formed from the 
phrase venir a chef, which means “to 
come to a head or end.” 

For a long time, achieve meant sim- 
ply to bring to any end. In Shakespeare’s 
play, Henry V, one character says, “Bid 
them achieve me, and then sell my 
bones.” He is saying, “Bid them bring 
my life to an end.” 

Later, achieve came to refer only to 
a successful end. Today, we speak of 
achieving Victory in a war, or achieving 
100 in a quiz. We never speak of achiev- 
ing a failure. 





S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


(ass-TRAHL-oh-jur. Pro- 
nounce first a as in account.) Noun. A 
the sun, 
planets, and stars can foretell the fu-* 
He studies heavenly bodies to 
make predictions. This study is called 


astrologer 


person who believes moon, 


ture 
astrology. Astrology is not a true science 
like astronomy 
fur-MENT) Verb. To under- 
Yeasts, 
cause chemical 
changes in animals and plants. When 
milk ferments it turns sour. When cider 
ferments it turns into vinegar. Coffee 
beans are allowed to ferment about 24 


hours to help remove wastes 


ferment 
vo a chemical change. molds, 


bacteria yr enzymes 


forum (FOH-rum) Noun. A gathering 
of people who want to discuss a certain 
topic. Any person present at a forum 
may take part in the discussion. 

neutral (NU-trahl. Pronounce u as in 
cube.) Adjective which means not 
taking sides. During a war, a neutral 
country is one not at war and not fa- 
voring either side which is fighting. 

pact (PAKT) Noun. An agreement 

Sioux (SOO). A tribe of American 
Indians. The plural of Sioux is spelled 
and pronounced the same as the singular. 
(STAY-dih-uhm) Noun. A 
large outdoor field with seats arranged 
in a half circle around one side. The 
seats are in rows, with each row rising 
a little above the one in front. Athletic 
games are usually held in a stadium. 
\ stadium can also be used for con- 
certs, pageants. or meetings 


~ 


stadium 


To the Sun 


Oh fading sun, I see thee fall 
Against the evening's tranquil wall. 
Amid the color’s fiery blaze 

The tinted clouds so quickly haze. 


How bright the hues that fill your face 

As ‘cross the sky you downward race. 

You seem to fade in water deep. 

Your farewell, though, my heart shal! 
keep. 


The sea reflects thy radiant glow, 
But men of earth shall never know 
If you shall rise again at morn 

Or be from space forever torn. 


Marion Arnott, Grade 8 
Laguna Beach (Calif.) H. § 
Teacher, Mrs. Sarah L. Christy 


Youth—Voice of Tomorrow 


On November 15, 1946, eleven day: 
after my tenth birthday, I was sick ir 
bed. I looked through a magazine whic! 
had an article in it about a “famil 
newspaper.” It the idea t 
start a newspanver of mv own about cu 
rent events. Mv first headline was: “S.S 
America Docks at New York Harbo 

My first paper had three pages. | 
made eight copies which I sold to th 
family at Thanksgiving dinner. 


gave me 


Miss Miller, my teacher, encouraged 
me to continue. I received additional 
help from my class work, for ever 
Wednesday afternoon we had to writ 
editorials on world news. 

I never went in for advertising unt 
March of 1947. My 
carries 25 advertisements. 

After the first eight months I had 40 
subscribers. Seven months later it ha 
150. After 26 months, my circulati 
reached 325 subscribers. I hope som 
day my newspaper will be as big as th 
New York Times. My paper is mail: 
to Governor Dewey, President Truma: 
Mr. Stassen, and many other famor 
people. 


newspaper no 


I gather my news from news com 
mentators and newspapers. In my roo! 
I have a bulletin board on which I p 
editorials and political cartoons. Wh¢ 
I prepare my paper, I go over this m 
terial and decide what events are in 
portant for me to use. I am a gre 
admirer of Walter Winchell. 

Ever since my paper started, it h 
been called “The Youth Newspaper. 
named it so for it was started by 
youth and “Youth is the Voice of To 
morrow.” 

Jerry Manne, Grade 74 


Merrick (N. Y.) Schoo 
Teacher, Hilda Jones 








Looking at the Stars 


By W. D. Boutwell 


WAS talking to Ronald Reagan in 

his dressing room in the Warner 

Brothers studio. It is a regular 
Hollywood dressing room—9 feet 
wide by 12 feet long. It contains a 
couch, a chair, and a desk. While 
stagehands and cameramen prepare 
for the next scene, Mr. Reagan goes 
to his dressing room. 

I found him there during a break 
in the shooting of The Girl from 
Jones Beach. 

“When I act, I think much more 
than I speak.” 

That’s Ronald Reagan’s secret for- 
mula for movie acting. I asked him 
to explain what he meant. 

“Take a scene in which I'm very 
angry with another character,” he 
said. “Say the lines run something 
like this: 

Me—So youre trying to get away 
with it? 

Him—Yeah, what are you going to 
do about it? 

Me—Brother, I'll show you what 
('m going to do about it. 


ACTING MUST BE HONEST 


“In a scene like that, I think lots 
than I say. What I think 
wouldn’t be printed in Junior Scho- 
lastic. But if the audience under- 
stands the way I feel—that’s what 
counts.” 


more 


Mr. Reagan believes a movie cam- 
era can read the mind. 

“That's why movie acting must be 
honest,” he explained. “That’s why 
| think the thoughts I never get to 
say. But don't get me wrong. I also 
think about the things I'm saying. 
\n actor has to think of both—or 
else the camera will show he’s a poor 
actor.” 

He told me he pays close attention 
to what the other characters are 
saying. 

“If you don't listen to what other 
characters say, the camera will show 
that, too,” he said. 

People in Hollywood disagree 





about the best way to break into the 
movies. Some say a beginner should 
try to find a small part at a studio. 
But Ronald Reagan gives this ad- 
vice: 

“Try getting a start in any part of 
the entertainment world except the 
movies. Scouts for movie companies 
watch Broadway shows, night clubs, 
television programs, and radio broad- 
casts? I started as a radio sports an- 
nouncer.” 

Hollywood also disagrees about 
movie acting. Some people have told 
me actors are clay in the director's 
hands. Most actors, they say, don't 
know what to do in front of a cam- 
era. So they don't do anything except 
what the director tells them. 


SOME REALLY ACT 


Other people have told me the op- 
posite. They say many stars arent 
clay and do know how to make their 
characters live. They point out that 
stars like Fredric March, Bette Da- 
vis, Ronald Colman, Ingrid Berg- 
man, and Spencer Tracy bring more 
to a screen than any director could 
invent. 

Are your favorite stars great actors 
and actresses? 

Not always. The fact that some 
stars give your spine a tingle tells 
more about you than about them. 

Your choice of favorite stars re- 
veals what kind of women or men 
please you most on the screen. But 
your choice should not blind your 
judgment of what makes up good or 
poor movie acting. 

To judge actors and actresses, I 
ask myself these questions: 

1. Does the actor make me know 
what he thinks—not only what he 
says? Some stars, besides Ronald 
Reagan, who do are: Alan Ladd, 
Dana Andrews, Humphrey Bogart, 
Lauren Bacall, and Gary Cooper. 
There are more. Try to pick them 
out yourself. 

2. Can the actor play many parts? 
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Ronald Reagan, Warner Bros. star. 


A good actor does not have to por- 
tray only one kind of character. Stars 
who, I think, have shown a wide 
range of ability are Paul Muni, 
Reginald Owen, Ingrid Bergman, 
Anne Baxter, Charles Coburn, and 
Spencer Tracy. 

“Qscar” winners offer more exam- 
ples of good acting. An Oscar is a 
small statue awarded to an actor and 
actress every year for fine acting. A 
Hollywood movie academy gives the 
award. It is called “Oscar” because 
of what a member of the academy 
told. people when she saw the small 
statue for the first time. 

“Gosh,” she said, “It reminds me 
of my Uncle Oscar.” 

But Hollywood stars prize their 
Oscars. Here is a list of actors and 
actresses who have won Oscars since 
1940: 

1948—Winners to be announced 
late this month. 

1947—Loretta Young 

Ronald Colman 
1946—Olivia de Havilland 
Fredric March 
1945—Joan Crawford 
Ray Milland 
1944—Ingrid Bergman 
Charles Coburn 
1943—Jennifer Jones 
Paul Lukas 
1942—Greer Garson 
James Cagney 
1941—Joan Fontaine 
Gary Cooper 
1940—Ginger Rogers 
James Stewart 


This is the fifth in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures.” 
Next: The Director. 
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INOW AHL 0 TEAON 


DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS 
(20th Century- 
Fox). The Editors 
of Junior Scholastic 
have chosen this 
Movie-ot- 


OVIE OF THE MONTI 


Month 
GA\W\ TE OF THE WO\ THE 


top-notch sea story as their 
the-Month for March. 

In addition to a full-rigged whaling 
brig and all the salt-water tang that 
goes with it, the film will introduce you 
to three fascinating characters. 

First, there’s young Jed Joy (Dean 


Stockwell) who is descended from a 


NEW MOVIES 


long line of New Bedford sea captains. 

Then, there’s Jed’s 80-year-old grand- 
father (Lionel Barrymore). Old Cap- 
tain Joy wants his grandson to live up 
to the Joy tradition and become the 
master of a great whaler. Captain Joy 
is really too old to go on another rugged 
four-year whaling expedition. But he 
feels he must—in order to train young 
Jed himself. 

Third, there’s Dan Lunceford (Rich- 
ard Widmark), a young man who has 
studied navigation and whaling in 
school. Dan signs on for the voyage as 


Richard Widmark inspires Dean Stockwell 
to study in Down to the Sea in Ships 


Captain Joy’s first mate. Captain Joy 
thinks anyone who has learned sailing 
from books can’t be much of a sailor. 
But he figures Dan will be useful in 
helping Jed with his school work. 

With Dan supervising his lessons 
Jed discovers that learning new things 
can be exciting. He realizes that the 
more he learns, the better whaling cap- 
tain he will be. He begins to think Dan 
knows more than his grandfather. And 
he begins to think his grandfather’s 
stern discipline aboard ship is silly. But 
before the voyage is over, both Dai 
and Jed learn something about charac 
ter from old Captain Joy. 

While getting to know Captain Joy 
and his crew, you will be treated t 
some tense encounters with whales. And 
you will hold your breath in a dramati: 
scene in which the ship rams up against 
an iceberg. Your whole family will b: 
thrilled by this movie—and you wil 
think that it was made especially fo 
Junior Scholastic readers. Don't miss i 

CANADIAN PACIFIC (20th Cer 
tury-Fox). In Cinecolor. This is a rug 
ged story of railroad pioneering in th 
Canadian northwest. Randolph Scott i: 
the surveyor hero who discovers a moun 
tain pass through which a railroad could 
be built. Victor Jory is the villain wh 
owns a string of trading posts. He stirs 
up the Indians and trappers to force. 
the railroaders to give up their plans 
In between tangling with Jory, Scott 
shuttles back and forth between tw: 
girls (Nancy Olson and Jane Wyatt 





Week End with Music 


Each week three different young 
people fly from their, homes in various 
parts of the U.S. to spend a whirlwind 
week end with music in New York City. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony has broadcast its Sunday after- 
noon concerts from Carnegie Hall for 
19 years. This year, Standard Oil Com- 
(New Jersey) is sponsoring the 
broadcasts. 


pany 


The Standard Oil people wanted to 
add something new and exciting. They 
decided to ask three musical high school 
students each week to join Commenta- 
tor Deems Taylor for a talk halfway 
through the program. 


Standard Oil asked high school prin- 
cipals all over the U.S. to suggest the 
boys and girls they thought were the 
best “spokesmen for youth and music” 
in their schools. The Week End with 
\fusic National Advisory Board, with 
the help of Scholastic’s Awards Depart- 


nent. chose the winners 


Since last October three boys and 
girls have been coming to New York 
City each week end as guests of Stand- 
ard Oil. The broadcast climaxes a three- 
day visit to New York’s world of music. 
The boys and girls go to plays, con- 
certs, and opera. They go behind scenes 
to meet great names in music. They eat 
in famous restaurants. Each week there 
is a different group. Each group does 
different things and meets different 
celebrities. 

Each lucky three cram into one week 
end enough fun for a year. 

Lois Langley, John Russell Laidlaw, 
and Robert Walkling, who are pictured 
on our cover this week, had tea with 
the duo piano team of Vera Appleton 
and Michael Field. They saw the opera 
“Madame Butterfly” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and met the stars, Doro- 


thy Kirsten and James Melton, back- 


stage after the performance. They went 
to a recital by contralto Marian Ander- 
son, And they enthusiastically applaud- 


ed Gian-Carlo Menotti’s modern ope: 
“The Medium.” 

The high point of their week en 
came Sunday afternoon, when th: 
stepped to the microphone on the Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System. The: 
Lois, John, and Robert, who are all 16 
discussed the day’s concert with Deem 
Taylor. And they told a listening aud 
ence of millions about themselves an 
their fun-packed week end. 

They all play in their high scho 
bands or orchestras and in orchest: 
made up of musicians in their hon 
states. Lois goes to Queen Anne H. 5 
Seattle, Washington. She composes m 
sic, too. John is at Highland Pa 
(Mich.) H. S. Last summer he won 
scholarship to the Music Camp at | 
terlochen, Michigan. Robert, who liv: 
in Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, goes t 
Lower Merion Sr. H. S. at Ardmo. 
Robert has studied the piano for ni: 
vears. 

All three are talented young peop! 
but their love of music is the main rr 
son they were chosen to spend a wee! 
end with music. 
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1. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOKGertrude Crampton 


Have vou heard about the mama Kangaroo who had her 
pocket picked? Here are hundreds of guaranteed side- 
splitters to tell to your friends—a handy storehouse of tall 
stories, jokes, tongue-twisters, smart comebacks, limericks, 
and humorous verse. Just to double the laughs, there are 
dozens of amusing cartoon drawings in color. Everyone 
loves a joke. Here are lots and lots of the best. 


2. MESSER MARCO POLO Donn Byrne 


It won't take you long to read this little story, but you will never forget 
Marco Polo as we come to know him here and his beloved Golden Bells. 
Their exciting courtship, which took place in far-off Venice and the 
courts of Cathay, is more romantic and gay than any the world hands 
out today—even in the movies. 





3. SEVENTEEN Booth Tarkington 


his is a tale of youth and summertime and the Baxters— 
especially Willie, aged seventeen. Willie couldn’t help 
picking big-city, pretty Lola Pratt for his “summer fascina- 
tion.” Trying to win her, Willie did many strange and 
funny things. He had a hectic, mixed up, palpitating sum- 
mer, which makes gay reading for us. 


4. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS salty Benson 


These sketches give the complete story of de- 
lightful Tootie, whom you may have seen played 











Last Call 
for T-A-B Club 


From the day March comes roaring 
in like a lion, till the day it sneaks out 
like a lamb, there'll be many cold after- 
noons and evenings. We suggest: 

Take one large, deep armchair. Place 
it carefully next to fireplace. 

Place box of crackers within reach. 

Open one March T-A-B CLUB book. 

Right now we want to say a word of 
cheer to any of you who haven't started 
your T-A-B CLUBS. You can still get 
your T-A-B CLUB under way. Or you 
can join the one in operation in your 
school and order any of last month’s 
books to bring you up to date, as well 
as this month’s selections. This will 
help make you eligible to choose, in 
May, one free dividend book for every 
four you have bought during the term. 
Here are the simple rules for joining 
T-A-B CLUB: 

1. Mark on the coupon, below, the 

books you wish to purchase. 

2. Hand coupon and 25¢ for each 

book to T-A-B CLUB secretary. 

This is the last call for starting T-A-B 
CLUBS this term. Ask your teacher to- 
day to send in the coupon in her copy 
of Scholastic Teacher for full details. 
Individual members cannot be accept- 
ed. You must join through a CLUB. 


ee 


Teen Age Book Club March Titles 





























5c for each book ordered 


re 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your 


}------------ 
by Judy Garland in the movie version of this 
book. Along with Tootie, we come to know, of | 
coyrse, all the members of her family, her play- 
mates, and life in St. Louis. If you enjoyed Sally 
Benson’s . best-seller, JUNIOR MISS, you won't 4 a | 1. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK 
be disappointed in the high humor Miss Benson | os iil a 
has packed into MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS. | : 2 _- wostaatnted roe 
| 3. SEVENTEEN 
5. MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN. || | 4 Meer mewst.tous 
- a: | 5. MYSTERY OF THE BLUE TRAIN 

Agatha Christie | 
Here again Agatha Christie has proven herself | Check titles wanted above 

master of detective-story writing. This one is | then hand in with 
every bit as startling and dramatic in its finish as! 
any of her previous mysteries. Jewels belonging ) I LR an”. -rute 
to a beautiful American woman, murder, vio- Ma ee. 
lence, and doom, make a mystery which only ! 
the infallible Hercule Poirot could solve. ! —-T-A-B CLUB secretary. 
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| Giizenship Quiz & = 


this 
acacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace 


MARCH 2, 1949 Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


questions based on articles 
oon, aioe score is 100. 
ore 


Answers in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. “EL” SALVADOR FILLERS 


The answers to the following state- 
ments about El Salvador have the letter 
L in them. Fill in the missing letters. 


Score 5 points for each. Total, 40. 


1. El Salvador is about the size of 
the state of — — — — L — — —. 

2. One of El] Salvador’s volcanoes, 
Mount Izalco, is called the L — — — — 
of the Pacific. 

3. Corn is E] Salvador’s L — — — 
—— — crop. 

4. A machine called a —- — LL — — 
takes off the outer skin of coffee beans. 

5. - — L — — — is used in treating 
skin diseases and in making perfume. 

6. El Salvador makes L 
from the hides of cattle raised in the 
country. 

7. The capital of El Salvador is — — — 
—-~-—-L 

8. The Indians ot E] Salvador be- 
long to the —- — ~— — L tribe. 


My score 


2. SKY LEGENDS 


Match each name in the top column 
with its correct description in the bot- 
tom column. Descriptions are based on 
legends in the astronomy article “March 
Sky.” Score 4 points for each. Total, 20. 


a. Leo 

b. Coma Berenices 
c. Ursa Minor 

d. Hercules 

e. Saturn 


The Little Dipper 
Killed a lion 
Beautiful queen 
Fell from the moon 
Evening star 


My score 





3. SPOT NEWS 


Spot and underline the correct end- 
ing for each of the following sentences. 
Score 5 points for each. Total 25. 


1. During World War II about 9,- 
000,000 U.S. workers 


a. moved from cities to farms. 

b. moved from farms and towns 
to cities. 
moved 


1 border to 
Canada. 


across the 


2. One reason our housing shortage 
has grown worse since 1900 is because 
the population has 


a. doubled. 
b. remained the same. 
ec. quadrupled. 


3. The U.S. regently was toured from 
coast to coast by 


a. 34 Australian aviators. 
b. 34 European students. 
c. 34 Russian railroad officials. 


4. In Peru scientists have found an 
apple-sized fruit called 


a. cocaine. 
b. coconut. 
c. cocona. 


5. Norway's foreign minister, Hal- 
vard M. Lange, discussed the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact with 


a. Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
b. General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
c. former President Herbert Hoover. 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points tor 
each completed sentence. Total, 15. 


My score Total score 


WHERE’S CASEY? By Charles Enterline, Eliot 
Jr. H. $., Washington, D. C. Kodak Flash. 


HAIL TO THE SUNRISE. Elk and Indian statues 
of Mohawk Trail. By Lorrie Lewis; P. S. 
21, Yonkers, N. Y. Baby Brownie Special. 


COLONEL’S TOOTHACHE. By Dick Scott, Post 
School, Detroit, Mich. Miniature Falcon 


1. The country which 2. This state, celebrat- 3. Name the ocean on which ! Send your best photos to this column. Wher 
recently issued this Establishment this country borders | sending photos, be sure to give your name 
semi-postal stamp is ‘ i home address, school, and camera model. Send 

3-cent stamp if you want your picture returned. 











No Solution 
Teacher: “Hold your tongue!” 
Talkative student: “I can’t. It’s too 


§ lippery.” 


Ching. August Ahrens School. Waipahu, Oahu 
Tawali 

Another Reason 
Old Lady (pulling a small boy out of 
creek); “Dear, dear! How did vou 


come to fall in?” 


Small boy: “1 didn’t come to tall in. 


. » 
| came to fish. 
Marilyn McDonald. Arlington School. Spokane, Wash 


Which End Up? 

Louis: “Do you know the difference 
hetween a bad bov and a bottle of 
vedicine?” 

Agnes: “No, | don’t.” 

Louis: “Well, a bad boy is taken and 
shaken, and the medicine is shaken and 


” 
taken. 
Margaret Nance Kennett Square, Penna 


Alas, Alas! 
Alice: “Why was the mother flea so 
sad?” 
George: “Because her little ones were 
soing to the dogs.” 


Naney Kramer Cooper School. Chicago, Il 


Tell-tale Towels 
Samuel: “Mother, was your name 
Pullman before you were married?” 
Mother: “No, dear. Why do you ask?” 
Samuel: “Well, I just wondered. I see 
that name on a lot of our towels.” 


Anne Pearce Greenshoro North Carolina 


Keeper of the Books 
Ed: “When | grow up, I'm going to 
be a bookkeeper.” 
Ted: “1 have a triend who is a book- 
keeper. He kept a bodk of mine over 


five months!” 
Lillian Brecht. P.S. 173. New York, N. Y¥. 


Tough 
Dan: “A farmer tied a horse to a post 
vith a 40-foot rope, with a hay stack 
60 feet away. How could the horse get 
the hay?” 
Dave: “1 give up. 
Dan: “So did the horse.” 


Liovd Ketchum. Sweet School. Columbiaville, Mich 


No Bait 
Vorm: “Haven't you caught any fish?” 
Bob: “No, I don’t think my worm is 
trving.” 


Norman Taupeta. Greenleaf School, Bradford, Mass 


Joke of the Week 


Betty: “Did you hear about the man 
who sat up all night trying to figure out 
where the sun went when it set?” 

Olive: “No. What happened?” 


Betty: “It finally dawned on him!” 
bert Stiendorf. Bonnie View School, Woodshoro, Texas. 








The ballerina 








the big-leaguer 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- - 
ing it constantly. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 


Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 


That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 
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how far you can 
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is based on statis- MILK 





tics provided by 


the U. S. Depart- oan ee 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Cohalaast 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from pon ar and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 

the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each these Seoneetel” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the * P roval” stamps return 
them promptly, being care to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps, 
total valve $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Pius Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp See or 


oD wo te sT i. maPs 
LONG SEACH. 





1610 
CALiP. 





TIN PAN ALLEY 
GEORGE WASHINCTON 


DIAMOND! 


OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 

Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ Dia- 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
Eagle & U. S. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, alse Fezzan ‘French For- 
eign Legion’ stamp, first U. 5S. 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “U. S. Army”’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 


A 
Colonials. Antique issue, others. EVERYTHING Se with 


Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 





GREAT °5°° price FOR 10° OFFER! 


(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from Africa, 
South America, South Sea isiands, etc. Includes Airmaiis, 


Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four scarce 
unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine packet 25 dif- 
ferent British Colonies Burma, Hong Kong, Solomon Isiands, 
etc. (4) U. S. $5.00 high value. Total catalog price over $5.00! 
Everything (all four items) for only 10c! Also approvals. 
Big lists of other bargains given. 

N.H. 


CRYSTAL ‘STARP ., LITTLETON II, 





WOW!s10°0 Worth Of Fun 0c! J 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 
applicants 


inne STOW STAMP CO., Dept, 12 Jamestown, N.Y. 
STAMPS 


500 rea tect Te 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
TO 25¢ EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. « Camden 75, New York 


A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco 

Zanzibar, ete. Only !0¢ to Approval Appli- 
cants. Enclose i0¢ for an extra SUR- 
PRISE 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
LAKEWOOD 7, 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals. 


Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jomestown, Now Vork 


15102 LANNING AVE 





ica. Only 5c to Approval Buyers. 
& we ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 


4 AMER I Cc AN 
Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 
BUYERS. HURRY— ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 


All different stamps from N. Amer- 
Bryson Stamp Co., 
25 SWITZERLAND 
Crone Stamp Co., 592 Prospect Pl., Brkiyn. 16, N. Y. 





Roosevelt, | 





Belgian Semi-Postals 


Belgium recently issued a set of five 
semi-postal stamps. Semi-postals are 
sometimes called charity stamps. Many 
governments use semi-postals to help 
raise money for charitable purposes. 
Semi-postals are used as ordinary post- 
age stamps. 

The U.S. never has 
postals, 

The Belgian government is helping 
its people fight such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and polio. The government also 
is trying to help its blind, deaf, and 
crippled citizens. 

The Belgian Post Office will keep 
part of the money received from sales 
of the semi-postals. The rest of the 
money will be donated to the charity 
agencies. 

The five Belgian semi-postals are not 
the same size. Three of the stamps—in 
green, red-violet, and orange-red—are 
about the same size as U.S. Christmas 
seals. The other two stamps, reproduced 
below, are an inch-and-three-quarters 
long. They show full length pictures of 
Albert and Isabelle who ruled Belgium 
from 1598 to 1621. 


issued semi- 


U. S. STAMP NEWS 


The U.S. Post Office announces that 
the 3c Minnesota Territory commemo- 


_rative out this week will be green. It 


also reports that the following cancella- 
tion is available until June 18, 1949: 


Washington and Lee 
1749 University of 1949 
Bicentennial 


If you want this cancellation, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes to 
the Postmaster, Lexington, Virginia. Ask 
him to apply the cancellation to your 
envelopes. The Washington and Lee 
stamp will be put on sale April 12. 


Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp C 


Isabelle and Albert 


Too Much Division 


Teacher: “If I had a steak and cut it 
into two pieces, how many pieces would 
I have?” 

Corinne: “Halves.” 

Teacher: “Into twelve pieces?” 

Corinne: “Twelfths.” 

Teacher: “Into fifty pieces.” 

Corinne: “Hash!” 

Gail Williams, Alger School, Detroit, Mi: 








You will fing scores new varieties here 

for your collection! ne and little stamps. 

Bisected stamp, C ives, tri high values 
Bicolored Beauties; ge countries! Every stamp i» 
different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c & 
approval applicants. Write today and receive specis 
lonian Island stamp extra. 


Garceion Stamp Company, 





Box 494, Calais, Maine 


FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 
Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customer 

GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. ¥ 


107 === 3¢ 


mat. 
DIXIE STAMP CO. | Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Rooseve!' 
set complete, $5 10 stamps; Army, Navy, Marin 
—_ mems.. 19th Century Revenues ; Columbian Expos 
Value 40¢c. ALL only 5c to U.S. approval applicant 
WAKONDA. Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C 


5 DIFF. ED 
Including 


high values, 














UNITED STATES 


AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS 

19th cent. commemoratives, coils, 
revenues. etc. To applicants for our BAR- 

GAIN APPROVALS. FREE BIG LISTS included 


Ww. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N 


$12.00 FOR ONLY 10c! 


Searce Chinese ‘World War II’ Set 11 UNUSED STAM 
including the $5.00 Denominations. Shows Dr. Sun \ 
Sen. the Chinese “George Washington.’’ FACE VAI 

OF SET IS OVER $12.00! ONLY lc to Approval A: 

ecants! Send for this historic issue today! 


J. D. HEREFORD, Box 107-), NORTHRIDGE, CALIF 


\ FREE CATALOG 
e.. 


\ ee ! United feetes. . 
Stamps. Bargains in Packets 
information for tt 








HARRIS &Cco., ys Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 





Romania School Issue of f 
stamps portraying Student Rec 


ONLY Ic Weaving Class, Young Ma 


Romanian School, and Allegory of Education— You 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N 


$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


included in our Giant Bargain packet of U. 5. Womme! 
ratives, Airmail & High Value Stamps. ONLY Se te 

plicants for U. S. approvals. 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Different Stamps °"'’ 


DEPT. 31 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


20 stamps worth up to 15c each! Cc 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13. N.H. 
Irish Commemora 


FRE tive Collection, In- Fae 


cluding Rebellion Issue With % 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 


RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C 


“FIRST U. S.-DIAMOND & TRIANG:® 
Lot 32@Different includes San Ma: 
showing this 100 yr. old U. 5S 
‘Lion Triangle, ‘‘Orchid’’ Dis art 
(World’s Biggest), Canal Zone B 
Franklin), Constantine ‘Fish,’ ; 
‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ Rheinland, P* 
others. ALL ONLY 5c. Appro’ 
GRAYSON STAMP CO. 
P. Oo. Box 559-J Sherman, Te* 
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How're you doing? 


Richard Loewald of the Park School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has sent in this 
problem: 


Tom asks Peggy to dance and she 
accepts. When the music starts, Tom is 
ready to begin dancing. But nobody 
else moves toward the dance floor. 
Peggy and Tom would be the first 
couple to dance. Peggy says she doesn’t 
want them to be the first ones on the 
dance floor. She refuses to begin to 
dance. What should Tom do? 


Tom can't very well force Peggy to 
dance if she doesn’t want to. But since 
he’s asked her for that dance, he should 
not leave her until the music is over. 

Tom should try to make Peggy 
change her mind. He should point out 
that somebody has to be first and the 
music will be over before they get a 
chance to dance. 

If Peggy still refuses, Tom could call 
out to a friend of his, “Come on, Pete. 
Peggy and I want to dance, but it looks 
lonely out there. How about you and 
Betty joining us?” 

Unless Peggy is a bad dancer, she is 
being foolish to refuse. She and Tom 
ire probably as good dancers as most 
of the others in the room. She shouldn't 
vorry about their being the only couple 
on the dance floor. When she and Tom 
start to dance, other couples will prob- 
ably follow. If other couples don’t join 
them, it doesn’t matter. People are sup- 
posed to enjoy themselves at a party. 

Peggy should remember that she ac- 
cepted Tom’s invitation to dance. She 
is being rude to hold back after he is 
ready. She should not have accepted 
his invitation if she is not ready to 
dance. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 





It takes 39 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 117. 


1. To go without food. 
5. State outlined at left. 
6. An actor’s part 

7. Third note of scale. 
9 





9. Abbreviation for moun- 
tains. 

10. Preposition meaning 
atop. 


ll. To gain knowledge. 

13. Human beings. 

16. Abbreviation for Central America. 
17. Abbreviation for New Mexico. 

18. Rock containing metal. 

19. Abbreviation for United Kingdom. 
20. Prefix meaning not. 

22. Mother. 

23. Abbreviation for southeast. 

24. Conjunction meaning also. 

25. Coming before all others. 

27. Abbreviation for United Nations. 
28. 2,000 Ibs. 

30. Abbreviation for northeast. 

31. Among. 

33. Girl’s name. 

34. Flat holder for carrying food. 


1. Some coats are trimmed with this. 
; 


2. The _____ ___ __. bomb was used at 
Hiroshima. 
3. Capital of state outlined at left is 


ee? ea. a ees 
4. The ones here. 
7. Member of religious group that settled 
in state outlined. 
8. Hotel. 
12. Girl’s name. 
13. Abbreviation for Missouri, 
14. Fur of weasel. 
15. Close by. 
16. One who buys. 
21. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 


19 


25. Merry and playful time. 
26. Begin. 

29. One of Columbus’ ships. 
32. Opposite of night. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-cloak; 6-Mobile; 7-Cotton; 1l- 
lag; 12-Orion; 13-Feb.; 14-nut; 15-Arab; 17- 
E.G.; 19-ergo; 2l-me; 22-Va.; 23-Sol; 24-at; 
25-Adam; 28-mid; 30-sit; 3l-every; %4-add; 
35-pre-war; 36-leeway; 38-ended. 

DOWN—l-con; 2-lb.; 3-oiler; 4-Alabama; 
5-keg; 6-Montgomery; 7-co.; 8-or; 9-tine; 10- 
tours; 13-fa; 16-bet; 17-Eva; 18-Gadsden; 20- 
olive; 26-aided; 27-mt.; 29-dew; 32-Ra; 33-yr.; 


34-ale; 35-pad; 37-we. 
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Everything points 


to Smith-Corona 

as your choice in a 

portable. Trade in 

your old machine. Get 
__ a new Smith-Corona 


on easy terms. 


b 






Ask about these features 
1. TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 

. FLOATING SHIFT 

. ONE STROKE RIBBON REVERSE 


Smith-Corona 


| PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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The winners of the 
Planters Limerick Contest 
which closed 
January 31, 1949 
will be announced in the 
March 16 


issue of this magazine. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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FREE CATALOG 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
fer our attractive free po dap a s 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Mets Aris Co, Rochester, B. ¥. 
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APRIL 

Azalea Festival, Wilmington, N.C... April 1-3 
Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D.C... April 6 
250th Anniversary Celebration Lovisiana 

Purchase, Biloxi, Miss 
St. Augustine Fiesta, Fla April 8-9 
San Jacinto Fiesta, Texas cities. . April 18-24 
Patriots’ Day, Boston, Mass 
"B9er Day, Guthrie, Okla 
Apple Blossom Festivals: 

Winchester, 

Wenatchee, Wash 
Penn Relay Carnival, Phila., Pa.. April 29-30 


April 22 


«+++ April 28 


for vacation travel... 
for pleasure tours... 


pha h ahi 


Wer 
‘ty 


Millions are doing it —swinging their travel plans away from the 
midsummer season into the pleasant months of Spring, when all 
outdoors comes to life in a burst of bright blossoms. Greyhound 
SuperCoach travel has been chiefly responsible for this swing 
toward full enjoyment of Springtime highways. To vacationists 
and weekenders, Spring travel by Greyhound means delightful 
weather, first choice of accommodations in hotels and resorts, fully 
relaxed riding —and the lowest fares in transportation! This Spring 
offers a tempting list of great and gay events, pageants, festivals, in 
all parts of America. Pick the place—and go Greyhound! 


MAY 


Apple Blossom Festival, 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Kentucky Derby, Louisville, Ky 
National Raisin Week and West Coast 
Relays, Fresno, Calif 


Cotton Carnival, Memphis, Tenn... May 8-15 Rose Festival, Portland, Ore June 8-12 


Lilac Festival, Spokane, Wash 

Tulip Time, Holland, Mich 

Bach Music Festival, 
Bethlehem, Pa 

Lincoln Days, Lincoln, Nebr 

Apple Blossom Festivals, Nova Scotia, May 27 


May 20-21 


Buccaneer Days, Corpus Christi, Tex. June 11 
American Folk Song Festival, 
Ashland, Ky 
Lilac Time, Mackinac Island, Mich.. .June 15 
Bunker Hill Celebration, 
Charlestown, Mass 
Yellowstone Nat. Park season opens June 20 
Redwood Empire Centennial Exposition, 
Eureka, Calif 
Indian Sun Dances, Ft. Hall and 
Pocatello, Idaho... . .late June-early July 


~y*"_GREYHOUND 








{ URING two world wars geography 
loomed large in American class- 
ooms. Its decline after World War I 
vas an index to our isolationism. Based 
m standards developed at considerable 
ength in the latest yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
it is possible that what we thought of 
as geography teaching during the war 
years was in too many cases mere 
“memorization of a mass of unrelated 
data on this area and that.” Contribu- 
tors to Geographic Approaches to So- 
cial Education® agree that “If guided 
skillfully by the teacher, probably no 
experience in the school curriculum can 
contribute more to the development of 
world understanding than can those ex- 
riences which lead to a development 
geographic comprehension.” 
lo provide curriculum planners with 
general and specific goals of geography 
teaching Yearbook editor, Dr. Clyde F. 
hn of Northwestern University gives 
nost one third of the volume to the 
lerstanding and skills which can be 
eloped through a sound geography 
gram. Included in these sections is a 
tul chapter on advantages and dis- 
intages of different approaches to 
content of an economic geography 
rse, with an outline of suggested 
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lassroom teachers will find them- 
es on solid ground in Part III, 
ols for the Achievement of Goals.” 
[he chapter on reading materials ad- 
ces sound criteria for selecting texts 
‘ emphasizes directing pupils’ read- 
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Poster from Organization of American States 


Make geography vivid with a Pan-Ameri- 


can Day fiesta. Aids p. 37-T; films p. 32-T. 


ing and the kind of reading most likely 
to develop “global thinking.” Use 
of globes—indispensable to the geog- 
raphy classroom—is described in un- 
usual fashion through dramatic dia- 
logues in five scenes from 15th century 
caravels to rocket ships. Maps, still pic- 
tures, motion pictures, and_ statistics 
are treated in separate chapters. Use of 
the “home community” for field trips at 
all school levels, urges the year book. 
An abstract of a teacher’s notes on a 
field trip makes clear the careful prep- 
aration which distinguishes a field trip 
from a junket. 


Useful Sources 


A chapter on source materials con- 
tains an annotated list of major geo- 
graphic societies, periodicals (prices not 
indicated), national and foreign gov- 
ernment agencies, industries with ed- 
ucational services, and other private 
sources. Attention might well have 
been invited in this section on tools to 
classroom magazines which have made 
considerable use of maps and other 
geographic data to give meaning to 
current events. 

“Implications for the Elementary 
Curriculum” appear in Part IV. Illus- 
trations of learning experiences are of- 
fered by Mamie L. Anderzhon, a junior 
high school social studies teacher, the 
only one of some twenty contributors 
who currently teach on a level other 
than college or university. She de- 
scribes equipment for the geography 
laboratory, and tells how children com- 
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Reviewed by HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


Editor, A.T.S.S. Bulletin 


— The New 
~ Geography Yearbook 


Salute to a Bright Star 


of the Social Studies Constellation 


pile amateur weather reports and sur- 
vey the post office. 

“Implications for the Secondary 
School Curriculum,” Part V, is a must 
for curriculum planners. Those shaky 
about a course in the geography of na- 
tions will be fortified by an able ex- 
position of arguments which justify 
study of individual nations rather than 
the global, core curriculum, or inte- 
grate-with-history approaches. The lat- 
ter receive separate, equally persuasive 
treatment. The four chapters are made 
meaty by units, activities, and examples 
of how the teacher achieves worthwhile 
objectives. 

The final section, Part VI, is a single 
chapter, “Geography in the Teacher 
Education Program.” It may_ be that 
the Achilles heel of the geography pro- 
gram in our schools has been the with- 
ering of this branch of social science 
training. New growth is under way. 

If there is a single theme in this 
Yearbook, it is that geography is a core 
subject which can help to develop bet- 
ter understanding of peoples every- 
where. In documenting the thesis too 
much space goes to general and specific 
objectives. After a brief statement of 
the “why,” they seek the “how.” 

In a world still tense from the strain 
of World War II, geography, the Year- 
book concludes, can meg interna- 
tional understanding, for “It is a sub- 
ject which can be taught without bias 
or prejudice.” 


“Geographic Approaches to Social Education, 
edited by Clyde F. Kohn. Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Prepared with the cooperation of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, Association of 
American Geographers, American Society for 
Professional Geographers. Price: paper-bound, 
$2.50; cloth-bound, $3. 299 pages. 
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Gold Digger in 


a eves bulged; their mouths 


opened; their breath came faster; 


their hands reached out covetously. 
They were excited children and they 
were looking at chunks of glistening 
rock formation. “Gold!” their young 


voices shrieked, “Real gold!” 

“Gee, Miss, where d’ya get all that 
gold?” a tow-headed juvenile demand- 
ed as he fondled my collection of 
“gold.” 

“Central City, Colorado,” I told him 
as I opened my photograph album and 
guided the children armchair 
trip to Central City. 

Actually my haul was not gold, but 
rather pyrite or “fool's gold,” as it is 
more generally known, and I had gath- 
ered it from the area surrounding the 
Glory Hole, a huge mining excavation 
1,000 feet across and 500 feet deep 
where so many gold-hungry 
starting in 1859 had fought 
metal had 
found pyrite 

Head the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains 50 miles northwest of Den- 
ver and you will come to Central City. 


on an 


pioneers 
for that 
frequently 


precious and 


into 


Except for the three weeks of summer 


play festivals, Central City is a com- 
munity of ghosts and memories. Its 
twisting streets, its mine-scarred moun- 
tainsides, its grizzled old inhabitants 
entertain the ghosts for 49 weeks of the 
vear, but on Julv 4 the old mining 


town, sometimes referred to as Gregory 
Gulch because a chap named Gregory 





discovered the fabulous Glorv Hole, 
‘a Sy 
We vote Miss Moore ; >» % 
ovr $25 Scholastic Scholastic \ 
Travel Award No. 7 ) Teacher '\ 
Can you submit a i 
story with equal ap- \ } 
peal in our contest \\ TRAVELSTORY 
NEXT fall? Take a : / 
notebook and camera \ AWARD 4 


with you this summer 





What She Brought Back 
Made Eyes Bulge, Mouths Open Wide 


Colorado 





By MARY MOORE, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Central City Opera House A 


In summer Central City with its Opera 
Festival becomes a very live ghost town. 


routs the ghosts. The town restores the 
once-known “richest square mile on 
earth” to a state reminiscent of that hot 
July afternoon in 1878 when President 
Ulysses Grant stepped from the narrow 
gauge ore train and walked into Teller 
House over a pavement of solid silver 
bricks. 

This town is marvelous—one that will 
surpass all your dreams of a mining 
town. Here is a narrow, unpaved road 
where you will park your car and then 
saunter to the old depot where tradition 
says some old prospector still waits for 
the last train to come in. And over 
there? Why, that’s the Central City 
Museum, which houses the “Mountain 
Nautilus,” the first and only submarine 
ever built or launched in 
Built 45 years ago in a stable on the 
slopes of Eureka Gulch, the mystery 
ship dived in 1899 with no one aboard 


on 


Colorado. 


her maiden voyage in Missouri 
Lake. The sub never came up; however, 
in January, 1944, this experimental 
craft discovered and raised 
with much ceremoney. The ship is now 
in dry dock in the museum and is the 


submarine this far from the ocean. 


Was Was 


only 


Stars from the Met 


Many a fortune was made in “this 
little kingdom of Gilpin.” When the 
first wild rush for fortunes ended, the 
lucky strikers yearned for the luxury 


and the culture their gold could buy 
the things that would outlast gold. 
Thev built extremely ornate homes, 
planted elaborate gardens, erected a 


strong Opera House where the stars of 
the 


day entertained, and opened the 


Teller House, once known as_ thi 
swankiest hotel in the Colorado Terri 
tory. 

And here you are at the Teller Hous: 
in the gay company of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company stars. Linger ove 
a meal in the dining room and then ad 
journ to the tavern. Behold, that paint 
ing on the floor. It is the face on th 





















barroom floor, Look at that pleasing 
feminine countenance and recall the 
words: “Twas a balmy summer ev 


ning and a goodly crowd was ther 
that H. Antoine D’Arcy chose to beg 
his famous poem, “The Face Upon t! 
Floor.” 

It’s holiday night, opening night 
Central City, and you join Denver s 
ciety in hearing von Flotow’s “Martha 
or witnessing “The Play’s the Thing 
with the best voices, production, acting 
and direction the largest theatre in th 
largest city has ever known. 

“Miss, mean thev. still 


you use 


il 


opera house in a ghost town?” a young 


skeptic inquires. 

Now it is used. However, when C 
tral City’s boom days were over, 
Teller House was closed, the Opx 
House dimmed, and it seemed that t 
little town was destined for 
oblivion. In 1931 the heirs of Peter M 
Farlaine presented the Opera Hous 
the University of Denver and the ¢ 
tral City Opera House Association 


ete! 


formed to revive the cultural events 
which the town had once boasted. A 
so the Opera House and Teller Hi 
were restored to their earlier charm 
1932 the first of the testi 
opened, 


annual 





Common Learnings 
3-T 


Continued from page 


tern curricula” which we believe will 
fter helpful suggestions for practica- 
bility in joining together a required core 
of common learnings for all students as 


Am«¢ the 


cialized courses designed “to meet indi- 


rican citizens and more spe- 


differences.” 
this 


practices in 


vidual rhe patterns pre- 
based 


Arizona, a 


article are 
Mesa, 


sented in upon 


current 





city of about 10,000 people, as reported 


and in detail by the 
Superintendent of Schools at Mesa 
Harvey ]. Tavlor. In the Mesa High 
School, all students since 1943 have 
been required to follow a four-year Se- 
quence of the and to 
take three vears of English and of health 
and physical education. In later issues 
of Scholastic Teacher patterns from 
other places will be offered for the con- 
sideration of readers. I am 


verv. generousl\ 


sciences 


social 


our sure 





Superintendent Taylor will be glad 
answer specific questions you may 
We also invite comments on the | 
terns herein presented. Likewise, w 
vite readers to 
patterns their 
those which they think should be gis 


our submit signific 


from high schools, 
wider consideration, including in ea 
case four years of social science. In si 
mitting your patterns, please be care! 
to put them in a form similar to t 
(Continued on page 24-T) 





Get all these advantages 
on a University- sponsored 


study tour abroad via TWA 


TWA will again 

cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 
tours traveling by air. 


Now’s the time to start planning for one of the 
most interesting and profitable summers you’ve 
ever spent. By taking one of these university- 
sponsored tours, you can visit some of the finest 
centers of culture abroad ...live and study in 
colorful countries . . . and get full university cred- 
its. In addition, by traveling TWA, you’ll gain 
first-hand knowledge that will help you answer 
classroom questions about flying and air age 
geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) will follow 
the pattern of the highly successful tours con- 
ducted under similar sponsorship during the past 
two summers. Each will be conducted by a na- 
tionally known professor. Each will carry full 
university credits. 

For further tour information, or facts about 
any other trip you’d like to take by air, just fill 
out and mail the handy coupon. 


Across the US: and overseas... 


you can depend on 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 





V Trave| and Study 

, abroad with a 

yee Nationally known 
university Professor. 


Vv Earn University Credits 
While you travel, 


and 


TRAVEL By AlR/ 


Gain your “Ajr World 
education” first hand! 





FULL CREDIT SUMMER TOURS VIA TWA 


DC SPAIN —6-week residence at Nat. U. of Madrid, plus 2-week 
tour of Spain, Gibraltar, and Portugal. $1,195 

C FRANCE—T'our of France plusstudies at U.of Grenoble. $1,266 

CF SWITZERLAND—Summer courses in French language at the 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. 

CE BRITISH ISLES—8-week study of British Education, with 6- 
week tour of British Isles. $1,250 

C POST-WAR EUROPE—3-week survey tour of France, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium and England. $1,096 

(CD MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural as- 
pects of India. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 

CD GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S. A.— Economic and Social 
Geography of the Southwest. (Two weeks) $318 


ome 2 + eee > . -_— 
] a fom ee Ses Ge oe Ba 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T-28 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me information on the tours I’ve checked above. 


Ee | 
Address: a 
City: : _Zone State______ Phone No. __ 
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AUTO MECHANICS 
Common Learnings Required of All Students Auto Mechanics* 


Soc. Health rn Pa 
Sci. E &P.E. Sci. Math. 
5 


ng. 

5 

5 5 
5 

5 

5 

5 


Electives+ 





5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 











* This is a Trades Course as offered in Mesa and approved under the State Plan for Federal support. 
Minimum amount of time required is 3 periods per day. Two-year course might be taken in other years than 
those shown. 


# No attempt has been made to list particular elective subjects. Obviously, as in the case of the 
College Preparatory curriculum, but with greater freedom, the electives may be chosen from various 
fields including English, Science, Art and Music, in terms of individual needs and aptitudes of the student. 





VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
Vocational 
Common Learnings Required of All Students Agriculture* 


Bey fara 
Shop 


Elective 





Health 
Eng. & PLE. Sei. 


VUGguaawe 





* Students are not required to take a 4-year course. They may take a 2, 3 or 4-year agriculture course. For 
example, a student may substitute a year or two of science or mathematics or English for a year or two of 
agriculture. 





HOME MAKING 
4 Years 


Required Electives 


Common Learnings Required of All Students 


~ 


/ Health 
&P.E. Sci. 


Home* 


Math. Making 


VUNUawnaw 
VUUUNuaw 








* First year home making must be taken in grade 9. Three additional years of home making are required. 
However, the exact semester or year when these additional courses must be taken is not specified so long 
as the necessary sequence is maintained 





STENOGRAPHY 
Common Learnings 


Required of All Students Stenographic Courses Electives 


Art or 
Music 


Soc. Health Sh’t- 
Grade Sci. E &P.E. Sci. Math. hand 
9B 5 
9A 5 5 
108 
10A 
118 
1A 
128 
12A 


Home 
Econ.’ 


Secy. 
Trng. 


Home For. 


Typ. Spch. Econ. Lang 
5 


Required in grades shown 
® Required, but not necessarily in grades shown. 


) Required of all students of stenography but not necessarily in grades shown. 
* One year of Home Economics is required of all girls in the school but not necessarily in grades shown. 


Common Learnings 
(Continued from page 22-T) 
one used in this article, in order to sim- 
plify comparison and discussion. 

The patterns shown here and on page 
3-T have been prepared on the basi: 
of 30 periods per week of classroom 
work for the students. The periods in 
Mesa are 55 minutes in length, net. Any 
student in Mesa who maintains a grack 
average of at least “C” is permitted t 
carry subjects requiring six class periods 
per day. The number of elective course: 
would have to be reduced by one fo: 
any student who is not permitted t 
carry.more than five subjects including 
health and physical education. 


Genius of Our Way 


May I digress for a moment from 
this rather technical discussion to say a 
word relating its implications to th 
broader meaning of life in a democrati: 
society. As we exchange views we ex 
emplify some of the blessings and ad 
vantages of our American freedom. No 
one, thank God, is in a position to tel] 
people throughout this country how 
much of anything shall be taught in 
our schools or how to teach. We con- 
fidently expect to extend and improve 
human freedom by deliberately organ 


izing ever-better means of facilitating 


the free exchange of opinion, within the 
limits of decency and the common good 
With respect to the particular problem 
I am discussing in this article, we al! 
know that there are many good arrange 
ments. What has been freely designed 
in Mesa, Arizona, doubtless will be 
stimulating and helpful to others who 
in turn, may utilize available facilities 
for comment and criticism and _ for 
making their own unique contributions 

What thrills me always is the fact 
that, together with many millions of 
freedom-loving Americans, I am_ per 
mitted to share in the freely expressed 
ingenuity of countless numbers of others 
Thus, through the unobstructed eb) 
and flow of ideas, and for the benefit 
of all, one of the most fundamental 
tenets of democracy is given practical 
expression and full play, namely, th 
essential worth of each individual hu 
man being. 


Basic Policies in Mesa, Arizona 


A general policy of the Mesa Hig! 
School requires all students to tak 
four vears of social science, three veai 
of English, three years of health an 
physical education, one year of math 
matics, one year of laboratory scien: 
(one year of home making for girls 
first vear). The pattern curricula draw 
from the Mesa experience and practic 
are as follows: college preparatory, aut 
mechanics, vocational agriculture, hom 
making, stenography. 








Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 12-T) 


Morgan State College. Baltimore; George 
Cc. Grant; C. 

Iniversity of Maryland, College Park; C 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; 
G. Franklin Stover; C; J 20-A 27; w-d-u-g 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster; 
G. E. Shankel; C; J 15-A 20; d-u. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill: James L. 
Burke; C; J 27-A 6; u-g 

Boston University, Boston; Atlee L. Percy; 
C: M 31-A 20; w-o-d-u-g 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; J. R 
Naylor; C; J 11-A 5; d-u. 

Harvard University, Cambridge: George W 
Adams; C; Ju 5-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; Sr. St. Francis; W. 

Simmons College, Boston: Bancroft Beatley; 
C; J 27-A 12; g 

Springfield College, Springfield; R G. 
Drewry; C; J 14-A 10; d-u-g 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst: Wm 
L. Machmer; C: J 13-S 3: d-u-g 


MICHIGAN 


entral Michigan College of Education, Mt 
Pleasant; J. W. Foust; C. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; Stan- 
ley E. Crowe; C; J 18-S 3; w-d-u-g 
Nazareth College, Nazareth: Sr Marie Ar- 
thur; W 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette; Max P. Allen; C; J 21-A 5; 
w-d-u-g 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit; Rev 
George A Kmieck: C: J 20-Ju 29; 
w-d(M)-u-g 

niversity of Michigan. Ann Arbor; Louis 
A. Hopkins; C 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo: Elmer H. Wilds; C 


MINNESOTA 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul; Sr. An- 
tonius; W: J 20-Ju 29; d-u 
College of St. Teresa, Winona; Sr. M. Em- 
manuel; W; J 21-Ju 28; d-u. 
neordia College, Moorhead; Peter Ander- 
son; C; J 13-A 6; d-u 
. Hamline University, St. Paul; Charles Wim- 
mer; C; J 21-A 12; d-u 
Macalester College. St’ Paul; Royal A. 
Moore: i 
MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; 
William MacPhail; C; J 13-A 13; w-u-g 
State Teachers College, Bemidji; A. C 
Clark; C; J 8-A 16; w-o-d-u., 
State Teachers College, Moorhead: O. W 
Snarr; C; J 15-A 24; o-d-u 
State Teachers College 
Minne; C; J 13-A 26; o-d-u 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Thom- 
is Teeter; C; J 13-A 27; w-o-d-u-g 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth; John E. King: C; J 13-A 27 
w-d(W)-u-g 


Winona: Nels 


MISSISSIPPI 
\leorn A&M College, Alcorn; E. W. Rand; 
w-o-u-d 
ie Mountain College, Blue Mountain; L 
r. Lowery; C 
lelta State Teachers College, Cleveland; 
William M. Kethley; C 
t Central Junior College, Decatur; L. O 
Todd; C; M 3#-A 5; d-u 
lsaps College, Jackson; W. E. Riecken; C. 
lississippi College, Clinton; D. M. Nelson; 
C; J 6-A 6; d-u 
ssissippi Southern College. Hattiesburg; 
R. C. Cook; C 
ssippi State College, State College; B 
Brooks; C; J 6-A 26; w-o-d-u-g 
nflower Junior College, Moorhead: W. B 
jorton; C; M 30-A 5; d-u 
versity of Mississippi, University; W 
Alton Bryant; C 


\ISSOURI 

( ntral College, Fayette; Harry S. DeVore; 
tral’ Missouri State College, Warrens- 
n irg; G. W. Diemer; C; M 30-A 4; w-d-u-g. 


ior College of Flat River, Flat River; 
toy B. Allen; C; M 23; u 
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Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park. 


Have you seen Grand Canyon yet? 


Santa Fe 


DIRECT TO THE SOUTH RIM 


There’s only one Grand Canyon. 
It’s in northern Arizona—and it took 
a million years to make. 


There’s only one railroad entering 
this National Park. It’s the Santa Fe 
—and its Pullmans take you direct to 
the South Rim the year round. 


Last year well over a half million 
people saw the spectacular grandeur 
of Grand Canyon, 
enjoyed rim drives 
and trail trips, and 
the traditional Fred 





Harvey hospitality at El Tovar Hotel 
and the Bright Angel Lodges. 

This month is a fine time to see 
the Canyon from the South Rim — 
the only part of Grand Canyon open 
the year ’round. 

Let us send you our new book- 
let on Grand Canyon giving details. 
Simply mail the coupon 














R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. S.T.-5, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me free booklet giving details for a 
“stopover” visit to Grand Canyon on a Santa Fe 
trip to or from California. 
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“Opportunity 
knocked 


.--and | 
answered” 








nm my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


“My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 
Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 vears prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer 
Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 
send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 
Our free booklet has becn the starting 
point of many a man’s success story. 
Send for it now. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.¥. 


For free booklet address Dept. 16 


Name... 





Home Address.. 

















Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City; 
Miles G. Blim; C. 

Lincoln University, 
Maxwell; C. 

Missouri Valley College, 
Doering; C; J 6; d-u. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Kirksville; Walter H. Ryle; C. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville; M. C. Cunningham; M 31-A 5; 
w-d-u. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; 
Higgins; C; J 6-Ju 18; d(M)-u. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; 
Reinert; C. 

Southeast Missouri: State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau; W. W. Parker; C; M 30-A 5; d-u. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; Roy Ellis; C; M 25-Ju 28; u 

University of Missouri, Kansas City: 
Barnett; C;: J 2-Ju 15; w-d-u-g. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; 
Townsend; C. 

Washington University, St. Louis; Dr 
L. Wright: C; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves: Sr 
Maureen; W: J 18-Ju 28; w-d-u. 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington; 

Major L. H. Ungles; M. 

William Jewell College, Liberty; J. B. Sul- 

livan; C. 


Jefferson City; U. S 


Marshall; F. D 


John J. 
Paul C 


John 
L. G 
Frank 


Rose 


MONTANA 


College of Great Falls, College of Education, 
Great Falls: Sr. Mary Dorothy; C; u. 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Bill- 
ings; A. G. Peterson; C; J 20-A 18; w-u 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; O. K 
Moe; C;: J 7-A 13; w-d-u. 

Montana State University, Missoula; 
Maucker; C: J 13-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 

Northern Montana College, Havre; G. H 
Van deBogart; C; J 6-A 5; w-d-u. 


J. W 


NEBRASKA 

Creighton University, 
tin; C. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; 
W G. Brooks; C; J 6-A 5; w-o-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
Herbert Cushing; C; J 1-A 13; w-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
V. P Morey; C:; J 6; w-d-u 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; R 
W. Deal; C; J 3-A 17; w-d-u. 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; 
Nicholas; C; J 6-A 20; d-u. 

Union College, Lincoln; E. B. Ogden; C; 
J 5-A 25; o-d-u 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
Sorenson; C; J 8-Ju 30; w-d-u-g. 


Omaha; M. B. Mar- 


W. N 


Frank E 


NEVADA 
University 
Brown; C. 


of Nevada, Reno: Harold N 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mt. St. Mary College, Hookset; Sr 
ritia; W. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; El- 
mer West: C 


M. Mau- 


NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; 
Sr. Dorothy Marie Riordan: W: Ju 1-A 
23; u. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood; Sr. M 
Giovanni; W:; J 27-Ju 30. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro; Edgar F. Bunce; C; J 21-A 20; 
w-d-u. 

New Jersey State Teachers College. Newark; 
Alton D. O’Brien; C. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton; Roscoe L. West; “C: Ju 6-A 19; 
w -o-d-u-g 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair; H. A. Sprague; C; Ju 7-A 19; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

Newark College of Engineering, 
Robert Van Houton; C. 

Upsula College, East Orange; 
son; C 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College; J. W. Bran- 
son; C; J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Ve- 
gas; B. D Roberts; C; J 6-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver 
City: C: J 6-Ju 29; w-d-u. 


Newark; 


Frans Erics- 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
J. L. Riebsomer; C; J 9-A 6; o-d-u-g. 


NEW YORK 


Alfred University, Alfred: M. E. Drake; ( 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; Edwin Speng- 
ler; C; Ju 5-A 11; u 

City College of the City of New York, New 
York; Frederick C. Shipley; C; J 20-A 
3; u. 

College of Mt S. Vincent, 
Reginia Mercedes; W. 
Columbia University, New 
Krout; C:; Ju 5-A 12; wed. 
Cornell University, Ithaca; 
C; Ju 5-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. New York; Fathe 

John J. Hooper; C; Ju 5-A 12; u-g. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; W. H. Beck 
with; C; J 15-S 2; u. 

Houghton College, Houghton; 
C; J 7-A 12; u. 

Hunter College of the City of New York 
New York; A. Broderick Cohen; C; J 
11-A 19; u-g. 

Nazareth College, 
Marie; W 

New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany: Ellen C. Stokes; C; Ju 5-A 16 
d-u-g. 

New York University, New York, New York 
13 schools; dates vary. 

Niagara University, Niagara; 
P. Munday; C; u-g 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann; C; Ju 1-A 
5; w-d-u-g. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn: Rev. Fred 
erick J. Easterly; C; Ju 5; u. 

Siena College, Loudonville; Rev. R. F. Gov 
ern; M:; J 30-A 11; u. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo; Ralph Horn 
C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Cortland; Lynn E 
Brown; C: w-o-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; Robert S 
Thompson; C. 

State Teachers College, Genesco; R. F. Ret 
zer; C; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz: John G 
Vett: C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; George F 
Budd: C; Ju 5-A 12; w-o-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Oswego: Thomas R 
Miller; C; Ju 4-A 26; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg: 
E. Redcay; C; Ju 7-A 20 

State Teachers College, Potsdam; A. W 
Thatcher; C; Ju 5-A 12; w-u-g 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; Ernest Reed 
Cc 


New York; Sr: 
York; John A 


W. A. Smith 


L. A. King 


Rochester; St. Teres 


Rev. Danie 


Edwal! 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Ne 
York; John A. Krout; C; Ju 5-A 12; w-d-s 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; L. O. Cun 
mings; C. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; 
L. Mills; C; J 29-A 5; u-g 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie: Mary Fish« 
Langmuir; C; Ju 7-A 4; w-d-u-g 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College. State 
Island: A. Stern; C: Ju 13-A 13: w-d-u 


Henr) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College of Nort 
Carolina, Greensboro: C; J 9-A li 
W-O-u-g. 

Duke University, Durham; A. 
C; J 14-A 31; w-d-u-g. 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenvill 
Leo Jenkins; C. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayett: 
ville; J. B. MacRae; C. 

Guilford College, Guilford; Harvey A. Ljun 
Cc: J 1-A 1; d-u. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; G. R. Pa! 
terson; C; J 6-A 21; d-u. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury; I. H. Mille 
C. 

Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill; R. 
Lee; C; J 14-S 12; d. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durhan 
Joseph Taylor; J 7-A 24; w-d-u-g. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; Nelson N. Hart 
C: J 6-A 16; w-d-u. 

Johnson C. Smith University. Charlotte: V 
C. Donnell: C: J 13-A 26; w-d-u 

State College of Agriculture and Enginee 
ing, Raleigh: John W. Harrelson; C: 
16-Ju 29; d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City: 
R. Frazier; C. 


M. Proctor 





versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
iy B. Phillips; C; J 9-A 27; w-d-u-g 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; D. B 
yan; C; J 7-A 6; d-u 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullo- 
ee: W. B. Harrill; C; J 10-A 30; w-d-u 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston- 
lem; F. L. Atkins; C 

W un’s College, University of North Caro- 
a, Greensboro; Dannis H. Cooke; C; J 

6-Ju 29; w-o-d-u-g 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College Ellen 
iale: J. C. McMillan; C; J 6-Ju 29; d-u. 
State Teachers College, Dickinson; John J 

Coffelt; C; J 6-Ju 29; u 
State Teachers College, Mayville; J. E 
Scholten’ C:; J 6-Ju 29; w-d-u 
State Teachers College, Minot; C. C. Swain; 
J 6-Ju 29; w-o-d-u 
State Teachers College, Valley City; Roscoe 
Lokken; C 
Iniversity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
V. Breitwieser; C; J 21-A 12; d-u-g 


OHIO 


Ashland College, Ashland; R. W. Bixler; C 
iwin-Wallace College, Berea; M F 
Wicke; C; J 27-S 16; d-u 

wling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; J. W. Bunn; C; J 13-A 5; w-u-g 
ege of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph; 
Sr. Maria Corona; W 

llege of Wooster, Wooster; L. W. Cool- 
ige; C; J 14-A 6; d-u 

Kent State University, Kent; Fren Mussel- 
an; C; J 20-S 2; w-d-u-g 

larietta College, Marietta; W. Bay Irvine; 


University, Oxford; E. J. Ashbaugh; 


Union College, 
Hyde; C; d-u 
» University, Athens; C 
John College, Cleveland: R. B. Navin; 
W: J 20-Ju 29; u-g 
Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; 
Sr M. Coralita; W; Ju 8-A 12; u 
versity of Akron, Akron; Leslie P 
Hardy; C 
niversity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; Gor- 
Hendrickson; C 
versity of Dayton, Dayton; Rev. Henry 
Kobe: C: J 20-A 6: d-u 
versity of Toledo, Toledo; Jesse R. Long; 
( J 21-S 2; d-u-g 
Western Reserve University Cleveland; 
Webster G. Simon; C: J 20-S 9; w-o-d(W)- 


Alliance; Melvyn W 


W ngton College, Wilmington; Graydon 

Yaple: C: J 6-A 12: d-u 

Wittenberg College. Springfield; W. C. Ny- 
trom; C: J 13; d-u 


X University, Cincinnati: Rev. Paul L 

O'Connor; C: J 20-S 3; d(M)-u-g 

1 gstown College, Youngstown; H. W 
nes; C; J 13-A 20; u 

OKLAHOMA 
Central State College, Ada; Chas. F 

Spencer; C; M 30-Ju 28; w-d-u 
hwestern State College, Alva; C; M 
Ju 29; d-u 

Klahoma A&M College, Stillwater; N. Con- 
‘ 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
atherford; S. R. Emmons; C; M 3; 
-d-u 
ersity of Tulsa, Tulsa; George Metzel; 

OREGON 


rn Oregon College of Education, La- 
ande; John M. Miller; C; J 15-A 9; 
i-u 

Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel; Sr 
ry Ida; W; J 20-Ju 29: w-d-u 

m College of Education, Monmouth; 
lis Kaplan; C; J 15-A 9; w-o-u-g 

c University, Forest Grove; Ed. T 
les; C; J 13-A 19; w-o-d-u-g 

ern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
i; E. N. Stevenson; C; J 15-A 9; w-d-u 
ers College, Marylhurst; Sr. M. Aud- 
WwW 


ersity of Oregon, Eugene; P. B. Jacob- 
J 21-A 12; w-u-g 
(Continued on page 
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Get next to Nature in Canada’s lake-and-woodland spaces 


See new places, do new things... 





You'll find swimming, sailing and fun 
at inviting summer colonies 





Discover exciting new horizons along 
mountain trails, scenic bridle paths 


4 


‘ 1 Street and No. 


4 Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


in CANAD 


CROSS THE BORDER into a whole new 
world of fun. Choose from a million 
square miles of natural playground... 
mountains and lakes, coastal shores and 
storied inland waterways... casually 
smart resorts... “picture spots’’” where 
you’ll swim and camera-shoot, golf and 
laze in the sun. 

Here in this friendly foreign land you’ll 
visit new cities, drop in on friends and 
relatives, go shopping for woollens and 
English china and colourful native 
handicrafts. It’s all different. It’s all fun. 
Write for detailed information, or use 
the coupon below. 





7 VACATION “POINTERS”- ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New — interesting “foreign’’ atmosphere. 2. A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends and 
relatives waiting to welcome you. 
5. Lots to do — sports, recreation, 
sightseeing. 6. Near — easy to get 
to — no border “‘red tape’’. 7. Your 
vacation dollar buys more, goes 
further. NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 








Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated book, 


CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 
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school 


cookbook 


Parents and students contribute 


N THE Seabrook School, with over 

800 students, we have a most 

unique situation. We deal with 
children of varying racial and _ social 
heritages as well as differing economic 
status. We have Japanese Americans, 
Peruvians, migratory Negroes and 
southern farm workers in addition to 
the usual groups found in a consoli- 
dated country school in a _ farming, 
food-packing and factory environment. 
Their ideas of proper nutrition differ 
widely. 

To try to help our children build 
good eating habits for necessary nutri- 
tion, our sixth-grade class began the 
school year by keeping a careful class 
record of each child’s daily food con- 
sumption for each meal during one 
week. In a careful check with the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Basic Seven 
food pamphlet, outstanding variances 
were discovered—no breakfasts, lack of 
salads and leafy green vegetables, |it- 
tle fresh fruit, no eggs, no fish, ab- 
sences of whole grain cereals in any 
form and yellow vegetables, as well as 
too many sweets, not enough milk or 
milk products and too much starch. 
The need evident. We went to 
work—fast! 

With the aid of personal experiences, 
the radio, the newspaper, magazines, 
booklets, and every conceivable type of 
chart and free material on food nutri- 
made a thorough study of 
each Basic Seven food group—its com 


was 


ents, we 





What's Cooking? 


How do you cope with the Janes and 
Johns who'd pass up a hot meal for a hot 
jam session any day? Is it a daily coke and 
hamburger or a well-balanced lunch for 
students in your school? 


We'd like to hear more practical expe- 
riences—especially at the high school level. 

Send your manuscript to: Director, Nutri- 
tion Program, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Four $25 awards 
still to be selected. 











to it and to nutrition 


ponents, and its value to our body and 
our general well-being. The basic re- 
quirements of each meal were thor- 
oughly discussed: a hundred per cent 
breakfast with a hot whole grain cereal, 
fruit, milk, and bread and butter; the 
Big Three for lunch—a vegetable or 
fruit, milk, and bread and butter; the 
Basic Seven for dinner. Picture displays 
of basic breakfasts, lunches, and din- 
ners were arranged on the _ bulletin 
board. The children filled nutrition 
notebooks with sketches and _ notes. 
They tried experiments at home and 
shared the interesting results with the 
class. (Many boys and girls liked to try 
their ideas in their own cooking experi- 
ments.) Recipes were collected and 
passed on to others. As a summary, 
each child planned new Basic Seven 
menus for a period of a week—seven 
entirely different breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners. Class- and self-evaluations 
were made of the menus; missing foods 
were added. Each child made a special 
effort to eat balanced meals at home 
and at school. 


This program of proper nutrition has 
not ended in the classroom. It has been 
applied to the school through the cafe- 
teria, and to the home. 

The school lunch program backed 
by the Parent-Teacher Association has 
functioned successfully. For a mere 
twenty cents children may secure a 
quite substantial hot lunch which in- 
cludes vegetables, meat, bread and but- 
ter, dessert, and milk. For fifteen cents 
the same menu may be bought without 
the milk. Milk alone may be secured 
for four cents. Free lunches are pro- 
vided only for those in definite need of 
such nutrition who find it impossible to 
secure the necessary means. (This is 
practically a minus group because par- 
ents make a special effort to enable 


By MRS. ESTHER GONGLOFF 
Sixth Grade Teacher, Seabrook School 


Bridg ‘water, New Jersey 


their children to participate in this e: 
nomical program. ) 

Food for mass consumption in t 
cafeteria has been bought or donat. 
and canned by members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. At one meeting 
each year parents bring canned good 
to be used in the cafeteria. The v 
efficient permanent cafeteria manager 
purchases much of the food at low cost 
She, with three other permanent wor} 
ers, prepares and serves the food. New 
interest has been added by having th. 
students themselves submit a day’s 
menu. Fellow classmates offer their un- 
biased criticisms. 

Duplicated suggestions have been 
handed the students to help them in 
following through the new ideas the 
have learned in their study and partici- 
pation in this enlarged program. Par- 
ents have been introduced to the need 
through a special Parent-Teacher pro 
gram with the county home demonstra 
tor as speaker. They have been request- 
ed to send in their favorite recipes 
which will be placed in a school cook- 
book undoubtedly to be shared with 
the entire school and parent groups 

From our own sixth-grade classroom 
have gone booklets and plans for buy 
ing, planning, and serving nutritious 
food for the entire family group. The 
children themselves have charted the 
complete amounts of necessary food 
needed for their family. Costs have 
been considered. Cheaper, more plenti- 
ful foods have been substituted for 
more expensive hard-to-get ones. Our 
students begin to appreciate what it 
takes to feed a family well. After this 
study we know that the boys and girls 
continue to make a sincere effort to try 
new foods, eat balanced meals, and 
waste nothing. We enjoy our food and 
secure an abundant benefit from it 
better health, better work, and a con- 
siderable change toward a happy pet! 
sonality. 


Three Definitions 


Social sciences, social studies, social 
education are defined in the forthco: 
ing A Report of the Stanford So: 
Education Investigation. 

Social sciences are concerned wi 
“the activities of the individual a 
member of a group.” ... They 
clude such recognized fields wu: st 
and research as political science, « 
nomics, history, jurisprudence, geog; 
phy, anthropology, and sociology. 

Social studies are the social scie1 
simplified for pedagogical purposes. 

Social education is used to descri! 
all educational activities under the 
rection of the school which have 
their purpose the improvement of 
man relations, thus recognizing that 
teachers and administrators have sox 
education responsibilities. 








H.$. Radio 
Workshop 


Deadline reminder: Last date for 
nailing radio scripts for Scholastic 
Writing Awards is March 4. 


Dates With a Dial 

You And ... CBS. 6:15. The Road 
» Peace, beginning March 7; The Cam- 
us, March 14; Good Manners, March 
‘1; Blind Spots, March 28. Five pro- 
xams on each topic. All four will be 
yp listening value for students. 


Assassination of Julius Caesar. Repeat 
‘ famous You Are There semi-docu- 
sentary. 2:30 p.m. Sunday, April 24. 
Ssecial for Latin Week. 

Julius Caesar, also on television from 
the Floger Library Shakespeare Thea- 
te in Washington, April 2. 


New Book: Listening by Albert N. 
Villiams, The University of Denver 
Press. This former producer of the 
eat Play Series covers the radio front. 


Ask NBC for A New Adventure in 
eas, a folder telling how you can en- 
ll for University of Chicago Round 
lable Home-Study Courses on World 
Politics and Economics in the Modern 
World. You can take similar courses in 
mtemporary Fiction, History of Mu- 

and Contemporary Problems under 
her university sponsorship. All inte- 
ate with major NBC public service 
rograms. 


Looks as if we must soon rename this 
olumn. Television receivers in homes 
assed the million mark. Stations in 
eration passed the 50 mark. One 
eacher tells us that every house except 
wo on his street now has a television 
set. Occupants of both non-tele houses 
ie teachers. In Washington educators 
take television workshop training at 
VMAL’s American U. studios. 

Imagine me,” says Gertrude Brode- 

k,“ who could never master a Brownie 

hind one of those big $18,000 video 

eras. I'm learning.” 


On Long Island the Navy conducts 
ses with television. 


t 46 colleges and universities you 
in now take a degree in radio and/or 
‘elevision, according to the FREC’s new 
ctory of College Courses in Radio 

mu! Television. Institutions offering 
in this area now total 410, an 
ase of 25 per cent. 


u can now obtain the Greatest 
/ Ever Told on records. For infor- 
m on 36 programs write to Record- 
Division, American Broadcasting 
New York City.—W. D. B. 


Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 27-T) 


University of Portland, Portland; Rev. John 


J. Hooybuer; C; d(M)-u-g. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading; George W. Wal- 


ton; C; J 20-A 12; u. 


Allegheny College, Meadville; L. T. Benezet; 


C; J 14-A 27; d-u-g. 


Beaver College, Jenkintown; Ruth L. Hig- 


gins; C; J 21-Ju 30; C. 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg; W. H. 


Sauvain; C; J 27-A 5; w-d-u-g. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh: G. U. Cleeton; C; J 24-A 6; w-d- 


u-g. 


College Misericordia, Dallas; Sr. Mary An- 


nunciata; W. 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 


phia; C. 
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Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; George A. 
Harcar; C; J 28; w-d-u-g. 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
Royce R. Mallory; C; J 6-A 26; d-u. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; J. B. Twinem; 
C; J 13; d-u. 

Grove City College, Grove City; C; J 
20-A 19; u. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; D. Clark 
Carmean; C; J 13-S 2; d-u. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; Harold P. 
Thomas; C; J 27-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

Marywood College, Scranton; Sr. M. Cuth- 
bert; W. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie; Mother M. Bor- 
gia; W; J-A; o-u. 

Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sr. M. Regis; 
W; J 27-A 6; o-u. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; Sherwood 
R. Mercer; C; J 13-S 3; w-d(M)-u. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Marion Trabue; C; J 7-S 17; w-d-u-g. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg; Sr. Theo- 
phane Geary; W; u. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD RECORDINGS— 
now in its 9th printing, 
revised and enlarged. 


Here is a complete, authoritative 
and non-technical handbook on all 
phases of dise recording—materi- 
als, equipment and _ techniques. 
Contains 144 pages of helpful, up- 
to-the- minute information, pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and drawings. Includes a 
glossary of recording terms. List 
Price, $2.00. Obtainable from your 
local Audiodise supplier. 














. « « perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 


reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch 
—life-like fidelity and maximum 
playback life—take a tip from 
the professional recordists. 


For 10 years, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been uni- 
versally used by radio stations 
for delayed broadcasts and tran- 
scriptions, and by phonograph 
record manufacturers for the 
original “‘master” recording. 


These same premium quality 
AUDIODISCS and AUDIO- 
POINTS are now being used in 
hundreds of schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. 
And they are available at prices 
within the range of every budget. 


* Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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UNIVERSITY 
of DETROIT 


1949 Summer Session 


offers 


The Following Workshop 
for Teachers 


July 5-July 15 


Workshop in Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching 


Claude L. Nemzek, PhD.. 
director of the Department 
of Education, University of 
Detroit, and staff, will con- 
duct this workshop. 


July 18-July 29 


Workshop in Remedial 
Reading 


Claude L. Nemzek, Ph.D., 
director of the Department 
of Education, University of 
Detroit, and staff, will con- 
duct this workshop. 


July 18-July 29 


Workshop in Modern 
Languages 


Professor Denis R. Janisse, 
director of the Department 
of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and staff. 


will conduct this workshop. 


A wide variety of credit courses, 
Graduate and Undergraduate, 
will be offered by the University 
of Detroit in a six-week Summer 
Session, June 20 through July 29, 
1949, 


For Information or Bulletin, 
Address: 


The Rev. George A. Kmieck, S) 


Director of Summer Session 


University of Detroit 
Detroit 21, Michigan 























State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Thomas 
P. North; C; J-A; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Clarion; 
Chandler; C; J 7-A 26; d-u. 

State Teachers College. East Stroudsburg; 
C. J. Neagle; C; J 6-A 26; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; L. H. Van 
Hounten; C 

State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Herges; C; J 6-A 26; o-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; Clyde F 
Lytle; C; J 6-Ju 18; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven; C. M 
Sullivan; C; w-d-u-g 

State Teachers College. 
P. Bertin; C 

State Teachers College, Millersville: Sander 
P. McComsey; C; J 6-A 26; d-u 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Ear] 
Wright; C; J 6-A 26: d-u. 


Paul G. 


Ralph E 


Mansfield; Eugene 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock: 
Leonard S. Duncan; C 
State Teachers College, West Chester: C: 


J 6-A 26; d-u 

Temple University, Philadelphia: 
Rhoads; C; J 3-S 16; w-u-g. 

Thiel College, Greenville; C 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Edgar B. Cale; C; J 27-A 20; 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh: 
Shockley; C. 

University of Scranton, Scranton; Rev. Ar- 
thur Horth; C; Ju 5-A 26; u. 

Vi'lls Maria College, Erie; Sr. Doloretta; W 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; J 
W. Creighton; C; J 9-A 31; d-u-g 


John M 


Philadelphia: 
w-d-u-g 
F. W. 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico; C 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras: 
Pedro A. Cebollero; C 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence College, Providence; Rev. G. Q. 
Friel; C. 
Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 


dence; Frederick J. Donovan; C. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston: Frank 
M. Pelton: C: Ju 5-A 12; d-u-g 


SOUTH CARCLINA 

Allen University, 
son; C 

Clemson Agricultural College, 
M. Kinard; M 

College of Charleston, Charleston: 
D. Grice; C; J 13-S 2; d-u. 

Converse College, Spartanburg; Edwin Ger- 
schefski; W:; J-Ju; (music courses only)-u 

Furman University, Greenville; Henry Grady 
Owens; C:; J 9-A 26; w-o-u-g. 

State A&M College, Orangeburg; K. W 
Green; C; J 13-A 3; w-d-u-g. 


Columbia; G. E. Nel- 
Clemson: F 


George 


Univer:ity of South Carolina, Columbia; 
Orin F. Crow; C 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Herman L 
Frick; W; J 13-A 20; w-d-u-g 

Wofford College, Spartanburg: C. C. Nor- 
ton; C: J 13-A 20: w-d-u-g 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls; L. M. Sta- 
vig: C 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, Jo- 
seph H. Edge: C 

General Beadle State Teachers College 
Madison; V. A. Lowry: C: J 6; d-u 


Northern State Teachers College 
E. A. Bixler; C; Ju 6-A 12: d-u 

Southern State Teachers College. 
field; W. W. Ludeman; C; M 
w-d-u 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion: W 
H. Batson; C; J 6-A 26; d(W)-u-g 

Yankton College, Yankton; Russell M 
more; C 


Aberdeen; 


Spring- 
31-A 12; 


tids- 


TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
Charles C. Sheriod; C; J 7-A 20; w-d-u. 

Fisk University, Nashville; George N. Redd; 
C; J 13-Ju 22; w-d-g. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville; W. H. Vaughan; C; J 13-A 19; 
w-o-d-u-g. 
Lane College, Jackson; P. R. Shy; C. 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; T. 
A. Frick; C; J 8-A 26; d-u. 

Memphis State College, Memphis: 

Robison: C: | &-A 20: w-o-u 


R. M. 











Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees. 
boro; N. C. Beasley; C; J 6; w-o-u. 

Searritt College for Christian Workers 
Nashville; Charles M. Laymon; C; J 13-4 
19; w-d-u-g. 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale 
F. O. Rittenhouse; C; J 13; d-u. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Nashville; George W. Gore, Jr 
C; J 7-A 30; w-d-o-u-g. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Everett Derryberry; C. 

University of Chattanooga, 
Maxwell A. Smith; C. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Jno. A 
Theckston: C: J 13-A 26: w-o-d-u-g 


TEXAS 


Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Nacogdoches; Paul L. Boynton; C; J 1-A 
25; w-d-u-g. 


Chattanooga 


Baylor University, Waco: W. R. White: C 
1-A 20 
Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville 


John B. Hayes; C; J 16-A 27; u. 











FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12 





Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 
(Five graduate divisions in 
Education ) 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRAD 


UATE and UNDERGRADUATI 
LEVELS 
For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FOrdham 7-5400 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 























SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS 





60000000000 0OOCCOCCOOOOOO® 


sOCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20—July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 
Delightful Residence Facilities 
Director of Summer Session 
Occidental College 


Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 
$000 OSCE SOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 








THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
ormalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M.Custer,P2-Box 413,Salida,Colo. 








WEST NEWBURY 
SUMMER THEATRE 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 


* ADVANCED STUDY GROUP * 


under the personal direction of the inter 
nationally-known teacher of the theatre 


BORIS MARSHALOV 
AN EXCITING SUMMER IN THE STIMULATING 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
All phases of the theatre . . . Classes in 
acting, make-up, radio, voice and directing . . . 
Personal coaching and appearances with the 
Broadway company plus practical experience 
n the methods oF the professional theotre. 
WRITE FOR ‘49 BULLETIN 
DAVID LIFSON, 40 E. 10th St., New York City 

















MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


four-year Liberal Arts co-educational college 


Summer Sessions—June 6 and luly 8 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1949 


For complete information write: 


MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissions 














\¢ LASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Naples, Italy 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 23 
mpeii, Herculaneum, Capri, Cumae, Baiae, 
Paestum and Sicily 
For complete information address: 
MRS. MARY E. RAIOLA 
15 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 











East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; Frank Young; C. 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; Ohland 
Morton; C. 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls; 
Boren; W; J 6-A 21; w-d. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; R. A. 
Collins; C; J 1-A 20; w-d-u-g. 

Lamar College, Beaumont; O. B. Archer; C. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; H. V. 
Robinson; C; J 7-A 23; d-u. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton; W. J. McConnell: C; J 6-A 25: w-d-u-g 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
John L. McMahon; C. 

Prairie View A & M College, Prairie View; 
J. M. Drew; C: J 6-A 27: w-o-d-u-g. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville; Roy Adams; C: J 6-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; John W. Stor- 
mont; C; J 6-A 27; d-u. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; C. A. 
Nichols; C. 


James B. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos; J. G. Flowers; C: J 5-A 25; 
w-d-u-g. 


John Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville; E. J. Howe": C’ 1 6-A 27° d-u 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; W. P. Akin; 
C; J 1-A 28; u. 

Texas College, Tyler; Oliver W. Crump; C. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; E. H. Poteet: C; J 6-A 27; d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; 
E. V. White: W: J 8-A 31; w-d-u-g. 

Texas Technological Col'ege. Lubbock; E. N. 
Jones; C; J 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Tilloston College, Austin; 
J-A 9: d-u 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon: 
James Cornette’ C; J 7-A 25; w-d-u-g. 


J. A. Reid: C. 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, Provo; A. C. 
Lambert; C. 

College of St. Marv-of-the-Wasatch, Salt 


Lake City; Sr. M. Benedictus: W 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City: John T. 
Wahilquist; C. 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan: Mil- 
ton R. Merrill; C; J 6-A 19; w-u-g. 


VERMONT 

Norwich University, Northfield; Richard A. 
Waite; M. 

St. Michaels College, Winooski; 
ick; C. 

University of Vermont and State Agricul- 
tural College, Burlington; B. C. Douglass; 
C: Ju 5-A 16; w-o-d-u-g. 


J. K. Dur- 


VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; 
George J. Oliver; C; J 22-A 24; w-d-u-g., 
Emory and Henry College, Emory; Victor S. 

Armbrister. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; William M. 
Cooper; C; J 20-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; Fred Helsa- 
beck; J 13-A 18; d-u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; 
Warren; W; J 20; w-d-u. 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; M. L. Combs; 
W;: J 13-A6; w-d-u. 

Roanoke College, Salem; Charles R. Brown; 
C; J 13-A 19; d-u. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; E. F. 
Overton; C; J 13-S 2; w-d-u-g. 

University of Virginia, University Station, 
Charlottesville; George B. Zehmer; C; J 
7-A 20; w-o-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg; J. H. 
Jcenston; C; J 2°-A 19° w-c-u-g 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; T. H. 
Henderson; C; J 20-A 18; d-u. 


Percy H. 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; E. L. Muzzall; C; J 15-A 16; 
w-o-d-u-g. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; John D. 
Register; C; J 13-A 19; w-d-u-g. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; Rev. Clement 
H. Regimbal; C; J 17-Ju 29; w-d(M)-u-g. 
Seattle University, Seattle; A. B. Corrigan; 

C; J 14-A 12; d-u-g. 


(Continued on page 38-T) 
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|| University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 9th 
LY 4 sree in AUGUST 13 


REGISTRATION: JUNE 25 TO JULY 2, 1949 


_Courses in the following 
Elementary, Intermediate 
Spanish Conversation, 


subjects will be offered 
and Advanced Spanish, 
Method of Teaching Spanish, 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music : 
Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin Amer 


ican scholars; visits to public buildings, places of 
historic interest, sugar mills, tobacco plantations; 
country trips; sports, cultural and social events shall 
be offered to those attending the Summer Sess'‘on 

Special Courses in Education, Medicine, Tech 
nical Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology, Pharmacy, Veterinary 
Medicine and Library Science 





| Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 














THEE INSTITUTE 






SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertis- 
ing, Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 
Crafts, Teacher Training. 





TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 
Cat. Box 350 


1949 





‘ je. 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
June 20 to July 15 

Conservation Education, Land and Water Resources; 
Conservation Education, Biological Resources; Utiliza- 
mn of Water Resources; History of Irrigation in the 
| Jnited States; and Soil and Water Conservation. 
Faculty from the Divisions of Agriculture, Engincer- 
| ing, and Forestry, with outstanding state and federal 
nen participating. Of interest and value to teachers inl 
| sencral education or in more specialized fields. Field 


® illustrate lectures 

Master's degree programs offered in the following! 
.cids: Agricultural Education, Distributive Education, 
extension Service Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Ay meee Education for Men, and Trade and industrial 
Education. 


Summer Session activities designed for all types cf 
| students, as well as their families. A ‘Practical Edu 
cation at a Mile High Level’’ with vacation. 

| 


Two four-week terms—June 20 to July 15; 
| July 18 to August 12 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


A NEW KIND OF TRAVEL 
A “Studytour” Means 
—Sightseeing Plus Insight— 














Group travel with educators and other 
qualified leaders to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Also Mexico and Canada 
Some Offer Academic Credit 
European rates from $800 


Write for Free Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 














Apply direct to these 
institutions or check 
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* Starring 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Written by 
BURGESS MEREDITH 


* Directed by 


BURGESS MEREDITH 


An ex-Gl goes back to see how 
Britain looks in peace time 


16 MM SOUND — 44 MINUTES 
RENTAL $6.00 — SALE $96.00 


Apply 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


FREE \28-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED 1.C.S. RENTAL FILM CATALOG 








Here's o BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sonds of wonderful entertoinment 
ond educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cols, westerns, dramas, fairy toles, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1C.$.'s famous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new r eNOow 
— lets you poy for it so EASILY. Send 
for detorls. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, in 


36 BRC 





. NEW 


m Librery 


Y « . —s 
CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... 
for all Clubs 


eS French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 

Sports, Commerce, Home Econ. 

¢ Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 

& WY Styrctes gene mpalt 

groups. MEDALS, 

Sponish Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 
DEPT. | 1031 W. 7th $ 
J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC ' 


a Leos Angeles 14, California 


Music 





Visually Yours 


By Vera Falconer 


This month, once again, we are able 
to give you some exclusive inside infor- 


| mation from an important new source 
| of feature films, a number of which pro- 
| vide by-product learning values. Colum- 
| bia Pictures may shortly release in 16 
| mm. some of their exciting features such 
| as: The Howards of Virginia with Wil- 
_ liam Holden and Jean Arthur, Gallant 


Journey with Glenn Ford and Janet 
Blair, Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew with Edith Fellows. and 
Adventure in Washington with Herbert 
Marshall. School interest in the Howards 
(Virginia during the Revolution) and 
the Five Little Peppers we all recog- 
nize. Gallant Journey provides back- 
ground on the story of aviation; and 


| Adventure in Washington shows some- 


thing of Federa] Government activities 


| as seen through the eyes of Congres- 


sional page boys. We hope this trend 


| will continue and other major producers 


will release their excellent films at least 
to schools. 


OWI Films at Last! 


The release of wartime motion pic- 


| tures by the Department of State which 


was mentioned last month is now a fait 
accompli. Two groups of films are now 
available through Castle Films Divi- 
United World Films. The first, 
produced by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, includes 18 titles many 
know and welcome: Americans All, 
Fundo in Chile, La Paz, Roads South, 
Young Uruguay. The second group, 
produced by OWI for the overseas in- 


sion, 


Photo from Flory Films, Inc 
Attractive actresses for Sitting Right 
are girls from Paterson, N. J., schools. 


formation program and used since by 
the U.S. Information Service, are even 
more exciting as they have not been 
released domestically before. These films 
portray life in U.S. and should prove 
valuable particularly in social science 
classes. The titles are: Capitol Story 
Cummington Story, Freedom to Learn 
Hymn of the Nations, Library of Con- 
gress, Northwest U.S.A., San Fran- 
cisco—1945, Steel Town, Swedes in 
America®, Valley of the Tennessee. 


Berlin Airlift 


Airlift to Berlin in color, will be re- 
leased soon by Flory Films (303 E. 7] 
St., N. Y. 21). As far as we know this 
will be the first 16 mm. movie on this 
exciting subject. The same company has 
in production a film which should be of 
great value to guidance and counseling 
groups—Choosing Your College. 

Do you know Flory’s excellent color 
short on proper sitting posture—Sitting 
Right, with a cast of high school stu 
dents from Paterson, N. J. Sitting Right 
can do a lot, especially in classes in 
remedial posture. It shows both correct 
and incorrect sitting in a friendly man 
ner, emphasizing the importance of 
poise in attractive appearance. 

Another of Flory’s pictures which we 
feel is really tops is Alaska: Global 
Crossroads—one of the very few geo 
graphical films which is a great deal 
more than a picture-postcard travelogue 
Alaska presents clearly a number 
problems confronting that territory 
such as transportation difficulties, th: 
plight of the natives, and the real n 
for more medical services. Really 
thought-provoking movie. We would 
like to see more like this instead of the 
too-usual presentation of an area a 
quaint, delightful and pastorale. 


Light on Pasteur 


We learned the other day about : 
film which has hid its light unde 
bushel—Pasteur’s Legacy. It depicts s 
cinctly (24 min.) the frequently tau 
contributions of Pasteur to modern 
ence (available from Modern Fi: 
Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New Y 
19). Manv schools, both large systems 


*Ingrid Be:gman stars in this. 








like Chicago and Los Angeles, and 
smaller ones are using this film with 
enthusiasm. 


Excellent films produced by Teaching 
Films, Inc., will be distributed by Carl 
F. Mahnke, whose vocational guidance 
films are well known. In order to speed 
their release, bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of your local visual education deal- 
er. Or write directly to Mr. Mahnke. 


What Makes Nylon 

Many teachers, particularly in science, 
wonder why nothing specific is avail- 
ible on the chemistry involved in mod- 
ern industry—steel, oil refining, syn- 
thetic fibers. Sturgis-Grant Production, 
Inc. (314 E. 46 St., New York), a com- 
paratively new production firm special- 
izing in medical subjects, recently 
showed an experimental animated color 
short on the interaction of coal, air, 
ind water which go into the making of 
lon. As yet the film has no sound 
rack and no arrangements for its re- 
ease have been made yet. As soon as 
ve have more information about its 
seneral availability we'll tell you. This 
ilm offers an excellent example of close 
operation between a producer and a 
iniversity. It will be tested this month 
ri the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ersity, science film series under the 
lirection of Burnett Cross. 


Wisconsin Says It in Film 

Wisconsin provides an outstanding 
film service to the people of that state— 
me which would very well be emulated 
by other state governments. Wisconsin 
is producing a series of films on the 
functioning of its state government. The 
first, a 14 min. 35 mm. technicolor pic- 
ture, outlines in detail the process of 
making a Wisconsin law, following it 
from its inception through the legisla- 
ture to its constitutional acceptance by 
the Supreme Court. This film had an 
excellent theatrical run and the 20 min. 
16 mm. version is in constant use by 
schools, churches, and various organi- 
itions. A second film on the Wisconsin 
Centennial will be released early this 
spring, 


New Releases: 


Coronet Films’ new group of films (one 
|, color or b&w) include: You and Your 
rk—a story of finding a job, satisfaction, 
ind happiness, The Cell-Structural Unit 
f Life, Measurement of Electricity, Intro- 
luction to Electricity, and Cleanliness and 
Health—demonstrating by micro-photogra- 
the existence of dangerous organisms 
tantly about us and stressing the im- 
ince of cleanliness to good health. 
ncyclopaedia Britannica Films has just 
sed three geographical films—Spanish 
dren, Iberian Peninsula, and Australia. 
belard Educational Films, Inc. (1440 
Broadway, New York 18), announces a 


j 


yy 


series of one reel musicals filmed at the 
Salzburg Festival and at Radio Vienna, fea- 
turing the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Popular Science Publishing Co. (353 4th 
Ave., New York 10) offers a new series of 
six filmstrips—Transportation Around the 
World. Individual titles: Wheels, Animals, 
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and Men; Engines, Rails, and Roads; 
Steam, Sail, and Muscle; Water Travel To- 
day; Conquering the Airways; Safety in 
Transportation. 

United Airlines offers free a 28 frame 
color filmstrip, Mainliner Meals—airline 
meals from preparation to service. 








Cnnouncing 


A Time-and-Effort-Saving Aid 
for Social Studies Teachers 





Tae 


= 


discussion. 


PS@S7 THE NEW TEACHER'S SUPPLEMENTS 


for NATIONAL FORUM 
Social Studies Charts 


Present and future users of the National Forum Social Studies 
Series will value 
MENTS. They have been rewritten to ease the teacher's 
effort by suggesting specific ways to use the charts. 


these concise TEACHER’S SUPPLE- 


In outline form the new SUPPLEMENTS 
—give an analysis of each chart and effective 
ways of presenting it to the class. 
—explain important symbols and data on the chart. 
—list salient points and questions for further 


—refer to other related charts in the Series. 


These entirely new TEACHER’S SUPPLEMENTS will be 
available after September Ist, 1949, as part of the 1949-50 
Annual Revision Service, and with all new orders for the 
Social Studies Series delivered after that date. 


Reminding You 


Another aid for users of N. F. Social Studies Charts is 
TEXT AND CHART CORRELATION 

This new practical service relates the 155 charts in the 

Series to specific pages in all widely-used social studies 


textbooks, thus adding current data and visualizations 
to the basic text material. 


Write today for complete information about NF Social 
Studies Charts and ask for a sample Text and Chart Cor- 
relation. Also ask about National Forum’s Personal Guidance 
Program for junior and senior high schools. 


NATIONAL FORUM, INC. 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

















VISUAL MATERIALS 


for study of 
South and Central America 
California 
American History 
Study Prints in full color complete 
with printed Manuals. 
(Catalog upon request) 
LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
422 East Ranchito Street 
El Monte, California 











LITERATURE TEACHERS 


Lighten your load with our Practical 
Tests in English and American Classics 
Free information 


Northwest Educational Bureau 
301 Black Bidg. Fargo, N. Dok. 
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A SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Examination! 


1. Do you believe in world peace? 
° ° oO 
2. Do you think improved interna- 


tional understanding will advance 
world peace? 


Qo fo fo 
3. Are you trying seriously to pro- 


better understanding 
in your school? In your commuuity? 


mote world 


° fo] ° 
4. Have you used our famous ani- 
mated color film on_ prejudice, 


BOUNDARY LINES? 
° °° co 
5. Have you used the JULIEN 
BRYAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


on China, Italy, Poland, and Russia? 
° ° ° 
6. Why not write today tor descriptive 
literature on our current subjects? 
°° °@ 


International Film Foundation 
1600 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















Learn How to Have 
''THEATER-QUALITY’”’ 
PICTURES 


. IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 











Make This 


SCREEN 
TEST 





Send coupon for Free 
Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen 
; fabric. Compare picture 
brightness with your pres- 
ent projection screen. See 
how Da-Lite Screens, first 
choice of theaters for 40 
years, give black-and-white and color pictures 
a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 
was possible. 7 popular models including the 
famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 





|! DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
| 2759 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, IIL. 
| Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 
| Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16-page booklet 
} on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data 
| and screen size charts 

1 

' 

! 

! 
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TV Picture Size 


| My comment on television picture 
size in the Feb. issue was not clear. 
As I should have said, the transmitted 
television picture, a rectangle with 
sides in the ratio of 4 to 3, must have 
a corner-to-corner dimension in the ra- 
tio of 5. (Pythagoras said it first.) The 
largest such rectangle that will fit in a 
circle will have its corner-to-corner di- 
mension equal to the diameter of the 
circle. Hence a picture tube with a cir- 
cular face 10” in diameter will accom- 
modate a rectangle 8” x 6”. The area 
is 48 sq. in. 

Most receivers give you 52 sq. in. of 
picture on a 10” tube by cutting off 
the (useless?) corners of the trans- 
mitted rectangle and enlarging what is 
left of the picture a little. Certain new 
receivers lop off still more of the cor- 
ners and give you the middle of the 
transmitted picture enlarged to fill the 
circular face of the tube—more square 
inches, but less picture! The technical 
magazine Electronics points out thet in 
| the latter case about forty per cent of 
boy transmitted picture is wasted. This 
lis a curious extravagance in view of 
i limited space available for televi- 


sion bands in the radio spectrum. 
45 rpm 


The groans which went up when 
RCA Victor announced that the new 
7-inch “Victorgroove” plastic discs will 
|require a turntable speed of 45 rpm 
seem to have stimulated some ingen- 
ious suggestions for pain-killers. Al- 
ready there is promised a three-speed 
turntable for late spring, and there is 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn Collece 


Sound Advice 


talk of cheap and simple adapters to 
speed up the rim-driven 33 1/3 rpm 
LP player to 45 rpm and to provide an 
enlarged center post to fit the larg 
hole in the new disc. Apparently th 
same microgroove stylus will play both 
Columbia LP and Victorgroove records 
satisfactorily. 
Tape Transcriptions in Quantity 

Mass reproduction of tape recordings 
is coming. A machine which produces 
48 hours of duplicate tapes in one how 
from a single master tape 
nounced in January by the Minnesota 


Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
makers of “Scotch” sound tapes. 


Was anh 


Low-cost FM Transmitter 


Add Gates Radio Co., Quincey, IIl., to 
vour list of manufacturers of low-cost 
low-powered FM transmitters for edu 
institutions. They will help 
von plan a complete installation. 


cational 


Teaching Aids for Speech Instruction 


The program of the annual Eastern 
Public Speaking Conference (Hotel 
New Yorker, N.Y.C., April 7, 8, 9) will 


include a discussion of teaching aids 
and equipment. Manufacturers will ex- 


hibit. 


Picture and Sound on One Record? 


A Hollywood company sends word 
that tooling is completed for producing 
a machine called the Visatone, which 
we first heard about last vear. Their 
tantalizing announcement savs, and we 
quote, “The Visatone record by itself 
talking motion picture in 
black and white or color.” 


projects a 





Sound System Amplifier 


For schools with 6 to 24 rooms, the 
Mark A. Simpson Co., Inc., 32-28 49th 
St., Long Island City 3, N. Y., makes 
the MASCO MS-24 school system am- 
plifier. List prices from $199.50 (24 
rooms) down to $184.50 (6 rooms). 
This amplifier can be used for an- 
nouncements, fire drill control, distribu- 
tion of radio programs, or for two-way 
/communication from any room to mas- 
| ter control. Microphones, speakers, etc., 
are sold separately. 





Simplified Soundmirror 


The Brush Soundmirrors now have a 
new single “gear-shift” lever to control 
tape direction and speed; no more re- 


New Equipment 


threading to rewind. Medaris & Associ- 
ates, 1727 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C., displayed them at 
the speech meeting in Washington. Dis 
counts to educational institutions any- 
where in the world. 


Tape Recordio 


Wilcox-Gay now offers a Tape Re- 
corder which appears to be built 
around the Brush _tape-transporting 
mechanism. Their disc Recordios are 
still on the market. (Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
Charlotte, Mich.) 


Magnecord Tape Recorder 


We have not seen it yet, but we 
hear fine things about the Magnecord 








recorder: frequency response to 

5,000 eveles, price about $800. (Mag- 
rd. Inc.. 304 West 63rd St., Chi- 
21, Il.) 


125 Tape Recorders 


\t least one of the anticipated new 
ne recorders in the $125 price class 
mises usable response to 7000 ev- 


es; name and details when we get 


Good Recordings” 


How to Meke Good Recordings,” 
hed by Andio Devices, Inc., 444 
lison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., has 
ntly been revised and enlarged. It 
loins every aspect of instantaneous 
c recording in simple Janguage with 
ny diagrams. recording 
| reproducing difficu!ties and their 
edies are presented in words and 
tures, and the reader is reminded of 
free criticism and advice available 
mail from the Service Department 
{ Audio Devices. 


Common 


Yor Own L. P. Recordings 
The well-known Presto K-8 and Y-2 
table disc recorders (Presto Record- 
¢ Corp., Paramus, N. J.) have been 
esigned to permit microgroove re- 


ling at 224 lines per inch as well as 

idard recording at 112 lines per 

, 1. The new models, called K-10 and 

permit 6% minutes of recording 

ner inch of record—30 minutes on 

34” disc. Presto also announces su- 

wr single-speed or dual-motor 2- 
‘ 


ed turntables with separate standard 


1 d microgroove pickups or one dual- 


rpose pickup. 


( \utomatic” 2x2 Projectors 

lt : ; 

~f The LaBelle Automatic (LaBelle In- 

; istries, Ine... Oconomowoc. Wis.) 
kes a magazine load of cardboard or 


_ > 


tass 2 x 2 slides, projects them in or- 
ras the operator touches the remote- 
ntrol button, and automatically re- 

ks them for filing or projection 


; he SVE Entertainer 300 «(Society 
s Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio 
St. Chicago 17, Ill.) takes 50 card- 
: | or 20 glass 2 x 2 slides; a finger- 
ntrol changes slides and automati- 
stacks them; 300-watt lamp; 5” 

| anastigmat lens. 
| A. Maurer, 37-01 Thirty-first St., 
It Hong Island City 1, N. Y., has pub- 


u f 


ing ied a handsome booklet describing 

Maurer 16 mm. professional mo- 

‘icture camera, 16 mm. sound re- 

g system, and 16 mm. film pho- 

griph. Mr. Maurer won the Samuel 

\\arner Memorial Award for 1947 

; contributions in pioneering high 

16 mm. sound recording and 
*rocduetion. 
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How to Take Indoor Pictures 


“Picture Taking Indoors” (25¢ at 
your Eastman Kodak dealer) tells how 
to take indoor pictures with a still cam- 
era. A minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum of practical help, many illustra- 
tions and charts, and a seven-point list 
of things to check. 


Desk Viewers for 2x2 Slides 


The Kodaslide Table Viewer ($95; 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y.) enlarges 2 x 2 slides to 7% inches 
square, holds 75 cardboard ready- 
mounts or 30 double glass slides, and 
can be used in a fully lighted room. It 
combines projector, slide changer, and 
screen in one unit for use with small 
groups of people. 

The Leica Desk Viewer ($87; E. 
Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 
13) has a color-corrected optical sys- 
tem and a wide-field lens about 3” 
across for individual viewing of 2 x 2 
slides. A film holder for viewing 35 mm. 
filmstrips is $12 extra. 


Enlarged Prints from 8mm or 16mm 
Films 

The Cinelarger ($18.95; Testrite In- 
strument Co., Inc., 57 E. 11 St., New 
York 3) makes negatives on No. 620 
film from 8 mm. or 16 mm. movie 
frames, which can then be printed or 
enlarged like any photograph. — w.j.T. 


You Can Hear It Now 


I Can Hear It Now, the new Colum- 
bia Records album MMS800, of famous 
voices of recent history is such a good 
idea we wish its execution were better. 

On the ten sides Edward R. Murrow, 
the CBS news commentator, introduces 
44 authentic voices—recent historv in 
sound. The teacher can, with this al- 
bum, make famous men and women 
something more than faces in a book. 
Students may hear Franklin D. Roose- 
velt declare there is “nothing to fear 
but fear”; listen to the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s abdication for “the woman I love”; 
tune in William L. Shirer from Berlin 
and hear Hitler’s ranting; savor Alfred 
E. Smith's clear logic in plain language, 
or the vibrant crusading of Fiorello 
LaGuardia; recall Willkie’s acceptance, 
Winston Churchill's battle cry; Pear] 
Harbor and the surrender ceremonies. 
Here are the high points of 13 eventful 
years. 

The album’s merits overweigh its 
shortcomings which are: poor quality 
as the needle nears the label (probably 
O.K. in long-plaving version) and not 
enough time for Mr. Murrow’s personal 
slants on these events. Note to Colum- 
bia Records: Remember that many 


school children never heard Al Smith, 
Will Rogers, or others. Why not add 
some illustrations, more text, and a 
teacher’s guide? 


W.D.B. 








Pasteur’s Legacy 


THE FOUNDATION OF 
MODERN MEDICINE 


This powerful portrayal of Pas- 
teur’s contributions to mankind 
dramatizes for students three 
important concepts: 
1. The Microbial Theory 
2. The Principle of 
Pasteurization 
3. The Principle of 
immunization 
“The picture is stimulating—it would 
be a valuable addition to educa- 
tional films for use in the field of 
bacteriology.” 
Dr. Harry E. Morton, Chairman 
of Visual Instruction, Society 
of American Bacteriologists. 
“ .. Effective for use in the high 
school, bacteriology classes in the 
university, and adult groups dis- 
cussing public health.” 
.. . Educational Screen 


- +. 22 reels ... 24 minutes 
Purchase $100 

Produced by Les Films Minerva, Paris, 
France, with the official cooperation of 
Institut Pasteur . . . imported into the 
United States by M-G-M International Films 
Co., Inc. Translated in collaboration with 
the Society of American Bacteriologists. 
Order your print now from: 


MODERN FILM CORPORATION 


72y Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


16mm 

















The Two Latest 
United Nations 
Releases: 


CLEARING THE WAY—c group of New 
York youngsters are shown how the in- 
ternational team of architects and engi- 
neers translated the needs of the United 
Nations into actual plans and models for 
UN headquarters and how the site is 
cleared. In process, the why’s and 
wherefore’s of the UN are explained in 
simple, human terms. 


35 min., 16mm. b/w sound 
Rent $5.59 Sale $75.00 


THIS IS THEIR STORY—UNESCO’s first 
film shows the day-to-day life and prob- 
lems of students in post-war Europe and 
Asia. Their ceaseless struggle to learn 
mckes a gripping and dramatic story. 


20 min., 16mm. b/w sound 
Rent $3.00 Sale $48.00 


And all the best educational and entertain- 
ment films are available through the unique 
Central Booking Service of 


Film program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 
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Reading And the chances are that once you start a student on the 


way, he will continue to climb. 








But on what level will your students do their own reading? 


1S | Does the “reluctant reader” student often find good read. 


ing within his range of interest? 


The editors of Scholastic Magazines have long realized 
Ladder that the way to attract students to rich cultural treasures 


is to use inviting paths. 




















That is why, in addition to the rich editorial program for 
t Culture classroom use, Scholastic Magazines offer the following 

0 attractions: movie reviews, Boy dates Girl (manners and 
family relationships), sports, hobbies, crossword puzzles, 
humor, vocational guidance, radio reviews, etc., all written 
in a bright, informal, readable style. 














These ingredients nourish sound cultural interests, stimu. 
late the student to discuss movies, books, radio programs, 
collect stamps, and think more specifically about his future 
job. They promote creative work in writing, painting and 
music, with the incentive of a chance for recognition of his 
own work through the Scholastic Awards. 


























All of these extra-editorial features are part of the Scholas-. 
tic contribution to helping your students up the ladder to 
a broader and sounder culture. 








THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY CONSISTS OF THESE MEMBERS: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: For Social Studies and English classes, grades 10-12. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Stresses the mechanics of good writing, reading, speaking, 


and listening, grades 9-12. 
WORLD ) WEEK: The magazine of world affairs, world history, geography and 
civics; for students in grades 9 and 10. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Emphasizes world affairs, civics, geography, government, 
ARE there any other and gives help in English; grades 6-9. 
Scholestic Magazines, LITERARY CAVALCADE: (monthly) The finest contemporary reading, vivid 


: and interest-sustaining, selected from the best modern writin lus pictorial 
besides the one you wrens & s g; plus p 
: essays. Grades 9-12. 
are using, that you 
would like : - Scholastic Book Servi ice: see details on page 14-15T in this magazine. 
ine? We will be glad 


Teen Age Book Club: see details on page 9T in this magazine. 


if you will simply fill SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 
in the attached cou- 

ge i i k): 
pon and mail it to us Yes, send me sample copies of the following (please check) 





per student Teacher's Name 
per semester 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC... $.60 
_JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

WORLD WEEK : School Address— 
_PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

LITERARY CAVALCADE* _, .50 


J 


City ——— 





*Published monthly. All other titles published weekly. a 
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For Pan-American Day 


OW do schools celebrate Pan Ameri- 
f can Day—April 14? We put this 
question to Vanett Lawler and her staff 
in Washington. Miss Lawler heads the 
education division of OAS-Organization 
of the American States. From the an- 
swers you may pick up ideas for a Good 
Neighbor program. —Editor 


In Hutchinson, Kan., all grades—ele- 
mentary through high school—combine 
to present a pageant at 8 p.m. on Pan 
American Day for the whole commu- 
nity. Songs and dances feature the pro- 
gram. Last year a visiting teacher from 
Costa Rica was guest of honor. 

In Savannah, Ga., the Spanish classes 
whip up a junior-senior assembly pro- 
gram. It includes a skit, songs, dances 
nd a talk on the importance of Pan 
{merican Day to youth. Art classes de- 
ign the program covers. Vocational 
classes print them. 

In Chicago the school-owned station 
WEBZ broadcasts a radio program, The 
Americas Must Serve Mankind, espe- 
ially adapted for assembly listening. 

At the Woodstock School in Portland, 
Ore., Pan American Day climaxes the 
ixth grade unit on Latin America. Stu- 

ents invite the PTA to a program 
iarked by an original gaucho play with 


an all-boy cast, and panel discussions. 
Pan American Day lasts a whole 
week in Gardner, Mass. Over a local 
radio station the students broadcast four 
programs. 
New York City schools last year high- 
lighted the Bogota conference. 


Send for These Aids 

To help you celebrate Pan American 
Day the OAS offers these new free aids. 
Check items you want and send to Miss 
Vanett Lawler, Education Div., Organi- 
zation of the American States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
_____ Poster in color. See page 21-T. 
_____ Folk Songs and Dances with mu- 
sic and instructions. 

_Program Suggestions: Ideas for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
_____The Organization of the American 
States. History of Pan American move- 
ment for secondary school teachers and 
students. 

_____ Charter of the OAS. Agreement 
signed last year. 

____ The Pan American Union. Leaflet 
describing services. 

_Trade Among the Americas. About 
each country and its products. 
_____The Results of Bogota. Three lec- 
tures by leaders. 


Pittsburgh Teachers Go Calling 


ITTSBURGH teachers certainly do 

get around. Prudence Trimble and 
\uth Theis, we noted in the Superin- 
tendent’s Newsletter, studied the citizen- 
ship program in Cleveland and Detroit. 
Principal Donald M. Carroll visited New 
York schools; Principal David C. Ellin- 
ger reports what he found in Newark 
and Bloomfield. 


How does this happen, we asked 
Supt. Earl A. Dimmick. Here is his 
nswer: 

“Henry Clay Frick was one of the 


irtners of Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Frick, 
vho developed the coal interests of the 
Pittsburgh district, established a foun- 
tion which is now being administered 
the Frick Educational Commission. 
earnings of the investments are 
pent under the direction of an executive 
secretary and in the following manner: 
Summer Scholarships: Several hun- 
dred teachers, sometimes as many as 
four hundred, receive summer scholar- 
hips each year to study. Most of the 
egistrations are in schools of education. 
geographic distribution of these 
ichools is from coast to coast and may 
ide Canada and Mexico. 
Foreign Scholarships: Foreign schol- 
arsips may be granted either for travel 


or for study. This year, one of our ele- 
mentary teachers is the recipient of a 
full vear’s scholarship to the University 
of Peru. 

“Lectures: Lecturers are engaged by 
the Commission. for appearance before 
high school audiences or for appearance 
before teachers. 

“Conference Leaders: Approximately 
800 dollars is made available to the 
superintendent of schools for conference 
leaders. These persons are engaged in 
terms of current educational problems. 

“Travel Scholarships: Eight hundred 
dollars is made available to the super- 
intendent each year for travel scholar- 
ships. About five years ago this grant 
was spent by sending two persons to 
visit other school districts in an inten- 
sive way for a period of one month. For 
the last three years, we have been 
assigning teachers and principals to 
visit one week at a time. This permits 
us to send eight persons on travel schol- 
arships each year. The specific objective 
we have in mind in assigning principals 
may be either to observe practices in a 
broad and general way, to get a pano- 
ramic view of some other school system, 
or it may be to observe in an intensive 
way in several selected areas.” 
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Where Your State Stands 
NEA’s The Facts—on Federal aid for 


schools (24 pp. 15 cents) ranks the 


states on such factors as: 


Number of 


school children per 1,000 adults; in- 


come payments; 


defi- 


financial effort; 


ciencies revealed by the draft, etc. 
Handy figures. 








WANTED 


Teachers Who Wish to 
Command Higher Salaries 


Nationally known organization needs teach- 
ers capable of earning $10,000 a year— 
and up—in contacting school administrators. 
with sales 


Teachers qualifications best 


suited to a place on our executive sales 
staff. Address reply, 


qualifications, to: 


KENNETH B. BUTLER & ASSOCIATES 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 


stating background, 











The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


For select positions in private schools 
Registration by personal interview only 


28 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 


























TEACHERS! a egg in 


Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or 


California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


411 WESTON BLDG. 33 
30th Year 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? 
Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City. MUrray Hill 2-8840 














caused - sudden 


Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 





TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!- Private! | 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out fand ad ma @ this ad for or complete details of confidential ] 
BOR BY MAIL 


, no endorsers. 
Saaeae peivate. School board, merchants, friends net ] 














contacted. Make the!oan in the privacy of yourown home 
BY MAIL en goers signature only. eee a a j 
monthly in ts—not neces: I 
durin during summer vacationif your ro oi opel S Likeyin 
in plain envelope. Cut out a: mail this ad today! 
STATE E FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. RI5S1K 
rities Bidg., Des M oines 9. » lowe ] 
NAME. - 
ADDRESS ] 
CITY. STATE J 
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Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 31-T) 


State College of Washington, Pullman; J. 
Murray Lee; C; J 13-A 5; w-d-u-g. 

University of Washington, Seattle; Eric L. 
Barr; C; J 20-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 

Walla Walla College, College Place; H. L. 
Sonnenberg; C: J 9; o-d-u-g. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; W. W. Haggard; C; J 20-A 19; 
w-d-u-g. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Concord College, Athens; S. L. McGraw; C; 
J 6-A 26; w-o-d-u. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; S. Benton 
Talbot; C; J 27-S 3; w-d-u 

Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; C; 
J 13; w-o-d-u. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty; 
Paul N. Elbin; C. 

West Virginia State College, Institute; Har- 
rison H. Ferrell; C. ; 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 29-A 26. 


WISCONSIN 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Quincy Doudna; C; J 13-Ju 22; 
w-d-u 

Marquette University, Milwaukee; Rev. Eu- 
gene H. Kessler; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; Rev. 
E. F. Westenberger; C; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire; Leonard 
Haas; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse; C. A. 
Whitney; C. 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee; A. A. 
Suppan; C: J 20-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh; J. H. 
Smith; C; J 20; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, River Falls; Gordon 
Stone; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Superior; V. E. van 
Patter; C; J 13-Ju 22; w-o-d-u. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; Clyde A. Bow- 
man; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; John Guy 
Fowlkes; C; J 24-A 19; w-d-u-g. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; O. C. 
Schwiering; C; J 13-A 19; w-o-d-u-g. 


Name 


School 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





To Scholastic Travel Service: | would like to receive travel___, tour___, summer sch.__ 
literature for: U. S.East._Middle West__.West___; 
and Central Am.___Sovth Am.__Evrope__.. 


Summer Schools 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHI- 
CAGO p. 31-T. 
COLORADO A&M p. 31-T. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY p. 
30-T. 

INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL p. 31-T. 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
p. 31-T. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE p. 
31-1. 

UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
p. 31-1. 


Oo000 00 0 


() UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


p. 31-7. 


Teacher Agencies 


(C) KENNETH B. BUTLER & 
ASSOCIATES p. 37-T. 


C) CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 37-T. 

() MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
p. 37-T. 


Travel 


[) CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD p. 2-1. 

[) CANADIAN TRAVEL BU- 
REAU p. 27-1. 

[ NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD p. 13-1. 

() SANTA FE RAILROAD p. 
25-T. 


() TRAVEL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN p. 17-T. 

[) TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
p. 23-T. 


Equipment, 
Films, Gen. 


AUDIO DEVICES p. 29-T. 

[] Info. on Audioscripts. 

BITUMINOUS COAL p. 4-T. 

[J Free copies: Pertinent 
Facts About Coal. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICES p. 32-T. 

[] Details on A Yank Comes 
Back. New film. 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO. p. 34-T. 

C) Free booklet and sample 
screen fabric. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 


p. 35-T. 
(.) How FPS can solve your 
film needs. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 

SERVICE p. 32-T. 

[) Free film rental catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUN- 

DATION p. 34-T. 

C) Lit. on films for world 
understanding. 

LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 

p. 33-T. 

[) Free catalog of visual 
materials on L. A. 


Position 





Canada___West Indies___Mex. 


J. A. MEYERS AND CO. p. 

32-T. 

[] Free catalog: 
trophies, awards. 

MODERN FILM PROGRAM p. 

35-T. 

() Full details on Pasteur’s 
Legacy. 

MUTUAL LIFE p. 26-T. 

() Free. Position Aptitude 
test for men. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 

VATE SCHOOLS p. 37-T. 

[] Info. on schools or camps 
to buy or sell. 

NATIONAL FORUM p. 33-T. 

[] Free info. and sample 
Social Studies charts. 

NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU p. 33-T. 

[] Free lit. on Practical Tests 
for Eng. teachers. 

REVERE CAMERA p. 40-T. 

[) Info. on 16 mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 

SLIDECRAFT, p. 32-T. 

[] Free sample; prices. 

STATE FINANCE p. 37-T. 

[) Info.: Confidential Bor- 
row by Mail plan. 

WEST NEWBURY SUMMER 

THEATER p. 31-T. 

[) Summer theatre oppor- 
tunities. 


medals, 
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Its a 5 Daisy 


@ Scoreboard of Freedom. One pag 
contrast of Your Rights “as a U. S. Cit 
zen” and “under a dictatorship.” Di 
tributed on’ Freedom Train. Newark 
School Board ordered 5,000 copies. F; 
single copies send to Santa Fe Railwa 
Co., 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, I!! 


e@ Also probing our way is Under- 
standing Democracy, 12-page larg 

size brochure from the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study sponsored by the Detroit 
Public Schools. It clarifies the meaning 
of democracy “as related to actual schoo! 
situations.” 25 cents per. Address: 436 
Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


e@ Sources of Free and Low Cost Mate- 
rials on Aviation appear in an excellent 
new guide to charts, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, etc. For a free copy write to 
Aviation Education Division, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Wash. 25, D. C. 


e Looking for a handy aid for inter- 
cultural education? Then consider the 
8-page color pictorial About People 
(“comic” book format). It picturizes Eva 
Knox Evans’ All About Us. Samples 
from Publications Dept., Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Available at $15 per thousand. 


e Fourteen free, up-to-date geography 
leaflets come to us from Pan American 
World Airways—reprints from World 
Air Ways Teachers. Titles include Uru- 
guay, New Zealand, Guatemala, Great 
Britain, India, Pakistan, etc. For a com- 
plete list and other classroom aids write 
Educational Service, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


e@ Every day is an anniversary of some- 
thing, so according to Schoyer’s Vital 
Anniversaries for 1949. For information 
on this service write Will Schoyer, 304 
Ross St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

e@ Latest Netherlands News Letter is 
on Education, Fountainhead of Free- 
dom—Holland’s education in pictures 
and print. Free from Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

@ Ever wonder what happens in elec- 
tric transmission wires? Westinghouss 
Electric Corp. Service Dept., 306 Fourt! 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh, 30, Pa. 
tells in simple words with pictures i: 
new, free 32-page Highways of Wir 


@ For a fine packet of nutrition e 

cation materials—a beautiful Wheel 

Good Eating poster, attractive fold 
and Suggestions for Teachers—write t 
American Institute of Baking, 113 
West Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, ill. 
Free. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Canada 


March 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: 5000 Facts About Canada (’48), Ontario 
Publishing Co., 12 Beverly St., Toronto 2, Canada. 35 cents. 
Canada, 1948 (’48), Dominion Bureau of State Dept. of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 25 cents. Canada 
from Sea to Sea (’47), Canadian Information Service, 650 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. Free. Canada’s Eightieth Birthday 
(47), Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Canada. Free. 
Canada, Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Denison (Head- 
line Series, 44), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Canada Picks a Leader,” J. Montagnes, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Oct. 16, ’48. “Storms 
Brewing,” A. Hebb, Canadian Forum, Nov. ’48. “Dollar Aid 
for Canada’s Trade,” United States News, April 30, *48. 
“Overexpanding? Capital Expansion Boom,” Business Week, 
May 1, ’48. “Canadian Ideals and U. S. Dollars,” B. Hutchi- 
son, American Mercury, June *48. “Canada, Partner in 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, ’48. “Canada,” D. Dun- 
can, United Nations World, May ’47. “Open House in Can- 
ada,” E. P. Morgan, Collier's, Dec. 20, ’47. “Austerity to the 
North,” Fortune, Jan. °48. 

BOOKS: Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner (Knopf, 
'42), $2.50. Short History of Canada for Americans, Alfred 
Le Roy (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 44), $2.50. Canada and 
Her Northern Neighbors, Frances Carpenter (American 
Book Co., 46), $1.40. Unknown Country; Canada and Her 
People, Bruce Hutchison (Coward, °42), $3.50. Young 
Canada, Anne M. Peck (McBride, °43), $2.50. Land and 
People of Canada, Frances A. Ross (Lippincott, ’47), $2.50. 
Canada; A Political and Social History, Edgar W. McInnis 
Rinehart, 48), $5. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS: Write to the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, or 400 
West Madison St., Chicago 6. Catalog of films on sale will 
be supplied on request. The Film Board’s motion pictures 
are available for rent from: Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19; William M. Dennis Film Libraries, 2506% 
West 7th St., Los Angeles 5; International Film Bureau, 
Suite 1500. 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2; Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 3905 South Main St., Houston 4. 

For audio-visual material on Newfoundland, also in the 


March 23 article, see Tools for Teachers, Oct. 6, 1948.) 


lron Ore 


March 16 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Is Our Iron Running Out?” Atlantic Monthly, 

e '48 (also Science Digest, Sept. ’48). “Steel: The Great 
Retreat,” Harper's, Aug. "47. “Dream Come True” (new 
steel mill at San Vicente, Chile), Time, Jan. 24, ’49. 

‘ew ore sources: Labrador—“The Great Labrador Ven- 
ture,” Fortune, Dec. °48; Venezuela—“Spotlight on Vene- 
zucla Lron,” Bulletin of Pan American Union, Oct. ’48; Brazil 

lagic Mountain,” Time, April 5, 48; Adirondacks—“Ore 

lomorrow,” Time, Aug. 23, 48; taconite—“Iron from 

-Grade Ores,” Business Week, July 17, ’48. 

[LMS: Steel—Man’s Servant, color, 38 min., loan, U. S. 
Steel Corp. of Delaware, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 
© nearest U.S. Steel Film Distribution Center. Magnetite, 
coor, 30 min., loan, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Dominican Republic 


March 16 in Junior Scholastic 


NOTE: The schedule of theme articles has been changed 
so that Costa Rica (in Tools for Teachers in Feb. 23rd 
issue) will appear in Junior Scholastic, March 23rd. Domi- 
nican Republic will appear March 16th. 

PAMPHLETS: The Dominican Republic, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1947, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Wash., D. C. An Air View of the Dominican Republic 
Today, by Enrique Partes (free), 1948, Educational Direc- 
tor, Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Dominican Republic 
(American Nation Series No. 8), latest printing (10¢), Pan 
American Union, Wash., 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Hispaniola, Birthplace of Americas,” World 
Week, Oct. 14, 1946. “Dominican Republic, Land of Plenty,” 
Nationgl Geographic Magazine, February 1944. 

FILMS: Dominican Republic, produced and distributed 
by Pic Films, Inc., 117 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
16mm., sound, black-and-white, 8 minutes, rent. 


Business Education 
Films, Film Strips 


For use in connection with Practical English 


The following films and filmstrips may be rented from 
Business Education Films, 104 W. 61 St., New York 23. 
(Write for free catalogue.) Rental price is for one day only. 

GUIDANCE: “How to Hunt a Job,” 16mm. silent MP, 
20 mins. $3.50. Old but still effective. Helps students devise 
plan for right job. “Secretarial Etiquette,” 35mm. silent 
filmstrip. $3.50. Sale Only, 40 frames. Preview with a view 
to purchase—Free. “Miss Do and Miss Don't,” 35mm. silent 
filmstrip. $3.50. Sale Only, 38 frames. Preview with a view 
to purchase—Free. “Everyday Courtesy,” 16mm. sound MP, 
10 mins. $2.50. A simplified presentation of the seldom prac- 
ticed “little things which make a person’s life more enjoy- 
able in business and social affairs.” 

Business Education Films offers films and filmstrips on 
such other business subjects as accounting, business arith- 
metic, consumer education, business training, office machines. 
retail selling, secretarial practice, typing. 


Transportation: 
Gov't Regulation 


April 6 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLET: Transportation Building America series, 
November, 1948. 2 West 45 St., New York 19. 45 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Brave New Railroad World,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, April 14, 1947. “Federal Hand in the Air Industry,” 
Congressional Digest, January, 1949. “What’s Wrong with 
the Railroads,” by R. L. Williams. The Saturday Evening 
Post, May 22, 1948. “Private Trucks Win Out,” Business 
Week, June 26, 1948. “Railroad Group Plans Fight for Inte- 
gration,” Aviation Week, May 10, 1948, page 48. “Regula- 
tion of Minimum Rates in Transportation,” by T. C. Bigham. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1947, page 206. 
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‘‘ Mom! We had sound movies right 
in our room this morning, and 
/ ran the projector !"’ 


“We had movies in our room, 
too! All about Eskimos. 
Do you know...” 





REVERE BRINGS MORE SOUND MOVIES 


TO MORE STUDENTS 


A new era in visual education has been born! With the 
advent of Revere Sound Projector at only $299.50, schools 
no longer are compelled to revolve their visual instruction 
programs around a single projector. Films now can be 
shown in the individual classrooms, coordinating them 
more closely with textbook assignments. 


Because the Revere projector is exceptionally portable 
and easy to operate, teachers can safely delegate projector 
operation to students, leaving themselves free for the 

EASY TO CARRY 
Projector and ead 


combined in single unit Yes, Revere has opened a new era in visual education. 
weighing only 33 lbs.! 


Compact as a suitcase. 50 Let your Revere dealer show you how your schools can 
$ ) enjoy its benefits. Phone him today for a demonstration! 


REVERE CAMERA Company + Cuicaco 16 


educational aspects of sound film presentation. 


EASY TO OPERATE 


Fingertip controls easy 


to see and use. Simple 
4-point threading 
--- Automatic rewind, 


16 MM “Yheuabro -Jone” SOUND PROJECTCR 
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Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
of Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 


Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of 
Schools, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 
@ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
@ Dr. Charles H. Lake, former Supt. of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio @ Dr. Lloyd 
$. Michael, Principal, Evanston Twp 
High School, Evanston, tll. @ Dr. Dean 
M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, $t. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Haiti—(pp. 5, 6, 7) 
How We Live in Haiti—(pp. 8, 9) 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To gain a knowledge of the hu- 
man geography of Haiti in order to 
understand past and present living 
conditions. 

2. To learn about Haiti’s special 
crops, such as wild coffee. 

3. To learn some interesting facts 
about the history of the world’s first 
Negro republic and its most prominent 
personalities. 

4. To see this history in its chron- 
ological relation to struggles for free- 
dom in the thirteen colonies and in 
South America. 

5. To appraise Haiti’s national as 
well as international position, particu- 
larly its relations with the United 
States, 


The Committee on Geography 

The committee on geography will 
prepare statements covering important 
information about the geography of 
Haiti. For example— 

|. Port-au-Prince, Haiti's capital 
ind chief seaport, is at the eastern end 
{ the Bay of Gonave. 

2. The Bay of Gonave lies between 
two peninsulas. 

3. The two peninsulas of Haiti are 
like the outspread claws of a giant 
crab. 

4. Haiti covers a third of the island 
{ Hispaniola. 

>. Haiti is a little larger than the 
state of Vermont. 

6. Most of Haiti is mountains. Plains 
border the coasts. There are also three 
large plains in the interior. 

7. The land ranges from moist jungle 

dry desert. 


The Committee on Crops 
The committee on Haitian crops 
vill select statements from the. article 
that bear upon the agriculture of the 
ind. For example— 


for This Issue 


1. Coffee and corn are grown on 
the cool mountain slopes and plateaus. 

2. Coffee is the biggest export. 

3. Most of Haiti’s coffee trees grow 
wild. 

4. Coffee and other exports have to 
be brought from all over the country 
to the ocean ports. 

5. Cotton is raised on plains and 
plateaus where the rainfall is not 
heavy. 

6. Bananas, sisal, and sugar cane 
thrive on plains where the rainfall is 
heavy. 

7. Corn, cassava, rice, sweet pota- 
toes, beans, peas, and tropical fruits 
and vegetables are grown only for use 
at home. 

8. Other exports are logwood and 
small quantities of goatskins, honey, 
and castor beans. 


Committee on Industries 

Statements about the industries of 
Haiti will be listed by this committee. 

1. There are few industries in Haiti. 

2. Sugar mills refine -sugar and 
make molasses and rum. 

8. Factories make sisal fiber from 
sisal plants. 

4. Cloth is woven from cotton. 

5. Cottonseed oil is used to make 
soap and cooking oil. 


Committee on History 
Each member of this committee will 
assume the role of one of the famous 
people of Haitii When he has de- 
scribed his role his classmates will try 
to guess who he is. 


WHO AM I? 


I was born a slave. I taught myself 
to read and write. I joined the French 
army. In time I became a general. 
France was grateful to me for my help 
in fighting the English and the Span- 
ish. They made me governor of Saint 
Dominique. The French government 
became angry when I “did away with 
slavery in the colony and planned to 
let the people elect their own govern- 
ment. A general was sent from France 


to take my place as governor. I was 
invited to a peace conference. When 
I came, they seized me and threw me 
into prison. There I died in 1803. 
(Toussaint L’Ouverture) 


WHO AM I? 


I built a fortress on a high mountain, 
It is called La Citadelle Ferriere. I 
built schools and roads, and taught the 
people how to farm. I declared myself 
king. I governed northern Haiti. (Henri 
Christophe) 


WHO AM I? 


I, too, was a general in the French 
army. I fought with Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. Under my leadership, the slaves 
finally defeated the French. I pro- 
claimed Saint Dominique’s independ- 
ence on January 1,. 1804. The people 
decided to call their country “Haiti.” 
That was the old Arawak Indian name 
for Hispaniola. I was made head of 
the Haitian government for life. (Jean 
Jacques Dessalines) 


WHO AM I? 


While Christophe ruled in northern 
Haiti, I governed as president in south- 
ern Haiti. I gave the Haitian people 
land to farm. When I learned of South 
America’s fight for independence, I 
remembered my own country’s struggle 
for freedom. So I sent troops to help 
Simon Bolivar fight against Spain. 
(Alexandre Petion) 


WHO AM I? 


After Petion died in 1818, I became 
the next president of southern Haiti. 
After Christophe’s death in 1820, I 
united the northern and southern parts 
of Haiti. Independent Haiti became a 
united country in 1820. But for the 
next hundred years there were many 
revolutions. The fighting kept the peo- 
ple from developing the country. (Jean 
Pierre Boyer) 


WHAT AM I? 


I was built by the U.S. in 1904. Be- 
cause of me the U.S. wanted to build 
a fort in Haiti. Haiti feared the U.S. 
would take over the whole island. So 
the Haitian government refused to let 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 16 
Theme Article: Dominican Repub- 
lic 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Dominican Republic 
State of the Union: Federal Aid to 
Education 


March 23 
Theme Article: Costa Rica 


World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Costa Rica 











the fort be built. What am I? (The 
Panama Canal) 


WHO ARE WE? 


The U.S. sent us to Haiti in 1915 
to bring order there. When the Haitian 
people rebelled against a constitution 
that was written for them by the U.S. 
in Washington, we put down the re- 
bellion. Although the U.S. did many 
good things in Haiti, the Haitians did 
not want the U.S. to run their country. 
They wanted us to leave. Who are we? 
(The Marines) 


WHAT AM I? 


I am a plant product. I am grown 
in Haiti from the leaves of the agave. 
I am like hard fiber cordage. The Hai- 
tians make heavy woven and braided 
bags and shoes of me. My name has 
a musical sound. It begins with s. (I 
am sisal.) 


QUIZ 


1, What Indians were found living 
in Haiti when the Spaniards came 
there in 1492? (The Arawak Indians) 

2. In what words did people express 
their goal of freedom during the rev- 
olution in France? (“Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity”) 

3. Who resisted the spread of free- 
dom among the slaves of Haiti? (The 
plantation owners) 

4. From what troops did the planta- 
tion owners get help in putting down 
the slave rebellion? (Spanish and Eng- 
lish) 

5. Who was the Haitian leader who 
built a tremendous fortress high on a 
mountain? (Henri Christophe) 

6. Who governed as president in 
southern Haiti while Christophe ruled 
in northern Haiti? (Alexandre Petion) 

7. By whom were the northern and 
southern parts of Haiti finally united? 
(Jean Pierre Boyer) 

8. For the defense of what project 
did the U.S. wish to build a fort in 


Haiti during the early years of this 
century? (The Panama Canal) 

9. The year 1933 was marked by 
what evidence of friendship between 
the U.S. Government and Latin Amer- 
ica? (President Roosevelt started the 
Good Neighbor Policy) 

10. In addition to being New Year's 
Day what is January first in Haiti? 
(The anniversary of Haiti's independ- 
ence) 


Topics for Discussion 


1. Haiti and the Struggle for Free- 
dom. 

In 1783 the thirteen English col- 
onies in America won a war against 
England. In 1789 there was a revolu- 
tion in France. In South and Central 
America the people were stirring in 
protest against Spain’s cruel rule. Jean 
Jacques Dessalines proclaimed Saint 
Dominique’s independence on January 
1, 1804. The people decided to call 
their country “Haiti.” 

2. Haiti's National and International 
Position. 

During World War I both France 
and Germany threatened to send 
troops to Haiti. Our Government did 
not want any European country to 
seize territory so near the Panama 
Canal. In 1915 another revolt broke 
out. The U.S. sent Marines to bring 
order in Haiti. The U.S. forced Haiti 
to elect the president the U.S. wanted. 
Haiti is the only Negro republic in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Comets and Meteors (p. 10) 


1. By what force does the sun hold 
the planets and their satellites in its 
grasp? (By the pull of gravity) 

2. What bright comet, last seen in 
1910, is due again in 1986? (Halley's 
Comet) 

3. Where did a meteor fall, hun- 
dreds of years ago, making a hole 600 
feet deep and 3960 feet across? (In a 
desert region in Arizona) 

4. What do we call the meteor 
shower which occurs August 12 every 
year? (The Perseid) 


Choral Reading 


Assign this article to five readers 
and ask them to arrange it for pres- 
entation in choral form. For example— 

lst Reaper: The sun holds in its 
grasp the planets and their satellites 
(moons). It holds them by the pull of 
gravity. The sun also holds a collection 
of much lighter bodies. 

2np Reaper: Perhaps the most ex- 
citing of these lighter bodies are the 
comets. Ancient people to call 
them “Flaming Swords Heaven.” 





They believed comets foretold wars, 
plagues, famines, the deaths of ruling 
princes, and the overthrow of king- 
doms. We know this is not so. 

Srp Reaper: Comets’ orbits (paths 
around the sun) are long ellipses. Place 
two fingers of each hand inside a rub- 
ber band and stretch it as far as you 
can. It will resemble the orbit of most 
comets. The sun is very close to one 
end of the orbit. 

4TH Reaper: Comets come into 
view at regular periods. But most of 
them move so far away from the earth 
and sun that it is hundreds or even 
thousands of years before they return 
to view. Comets have to be at least 
as close to the earth as Jupiter before 
we can see them. 


Pen Friends in Haiti 


1. Lucienne Talleyrand, Pharmacie 
Talleyrand, Bois Verna, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. 

2. Jean Paret, 22 Impasse Lavaud, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What two republics lie on His- 
paniola? (Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic) 

2. Who discovered and 
Haiti? (Columbus) 

3. What country owned the colon) 
of Saint Dominique? (France) 

4. Who is Haiti’s national hero? 
(Jean Jacques Dessalines) 

5. What did the U. S. want to build 
on Haiti after the Panama Canal was 
started? (A fort) 

6. What organization set up the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund? (United Nations) 

7. What is the name of Norway's 
Congress? (The Storting) 

8. What are the principal minerals 
used in the making of steel? (Iron ore 
and coal) 

9. What is the name of Canada’s 
largest river? (St. Lawrence) 

10. Into which ocean does the St. 
Lawrence River empty? (Atlantic) 


claimed 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 14 


ACROSS: 1-in; 3-gial; 7-tobacco; 9-Raleigh; 11-the; 
12-Dee; 13-ash; 15-sac; 16-bray; 20-tapioca; 21-her; 
22-deem; 23-ado; 24-lit; 27-map; 30-italics; 32-inspec'; 
33-Ma; 34-seas. 

DOWN: 1-it; 2-North Carolina; 3-dale; 4-ice; 5-a i 
6-loge; 8-bah; 10-he; 13-as; 14-sated; 16-bid; 17-roe 
18-ace; 19-yam; 2]-ha; 25-it’s; 26-taps; 27-mica; 28-acts; 
29-P. S.; 31-Lee; 32-I'm. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 


1. TRIP TO HAITI: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-a; 5-d. 

2. COMETEOR WHIZ: l-e; 2-d; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a. 

3. NOSE FOR NEWS: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-New York; 2-Hit 
paniola. on 
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